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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Essays towards the Formation g a 
useful Treatise, from the best. Mas- 
ters, on the amusing Accomplisb- 
ments of Drawing, Shading, and 
Painting, designed for the Instruc- 
tion of Youth, ‘A 

ESSAY UL 
B Bie third figure hereunto annexed 
is the common form of a cottage, 
with a fpan roof. — Proceed with the 
lines A BC, AD, BE, CF, DE, and 

EF, as in the formér examples ; then 

fix the point G, in the middle between 

D and E, and draw GH _ upfight. 

The lines DH and HE will form the 

table end of the houfe, and the point 

H will be one end of the ridge of the 

roof. From this point (H) draw a 

line in the fame difeétion as the line 

EF, towards I; and from the point 

F draw FI, in the fame diredction as 

the line H E; then is the point I the 

other end of thie roof, and the general 
form of the ftructure is complete. 

The fourth figure is the fame fub- 
ject, with the addition of the lines 
that fhew the projection and thicknefs 
of the roof; with the addition of a 
door, chimney, and window ; and will 

ive a little idea of the parts to be 
with India ink. 

When the pupil thoroughly under- 
ftands the above leffon, copies may be 
given of a more interefting nature 
than bare lines can produce; with 
the detail of parts, which form the 
diftinguifhing features of each fubject ; 
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with the advantage of light arid fhade, 
which gives the appearance of fub- 
ftance, folidity, and reality to the 
fketch ; with the embellifliments of 
trees, fky, foré-ground, middle-ground, 
and diftance, which will convey to the 
mind agreeable or picturefque ideas 
of the feveral fituations depicted. 
From .this the pupit may amticipate 
his future efitertainments, and learn 
himfelf the inveftigation of thofe 
relations and properties of lines, which 
are the principles on which to fuper- 
induce the effects of a true refem- 
blance. 

The fketches, fimple as they are, 
here offered for the infpection of the 
pupil, are capable of fuggefting hints 
hot yet noticed, and not undetferving 
particular attention: they may not 
therefore be difmifled without fome 
farther remarks. 


Reference to the whole. 


Eacu of the Examples given will 
tend to give the learner at leaft 
a fuperficial acquaintance with the 
method which is ufed in delineating 
objects that are viewed in an oblique 
direction. 

In each of thefe examples, two 
fides of the building are feen ; confe- 
quently, the corner reprefented by 
the line BE in each of them, muft be 
nearer to the fpectator than either of 
the other two. Now recollect; that 
the farther an object is removed from 
the eye, the fimaller it appears, and 
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the reafon will be evident why the 
line CF in the firft figure, and the 
lines AD and CF in the other, are 
drawn fhorter than the line BE. 
Again, let it be confidered that the 
top and bottom of each fide are fup- 


poled be parailel, and likewife hori- 
zontal in the real objects; but they 
are here reprefented by lines which 
approach towards each other, and 


which, if continyed, would meet in a: 


point that muft be fome where in the 
horizontal line. The point where 
thefe lines meet, is ca the vanith- 
ing point: for the line CF, fig. 3. 
being more remote than the line B E, 
and therefore being drawn fhorter, 
the lines BC, and EF, which join 
the extremities, neceflarily convergey 
and are the per{pective reprefentation 
of two parallel lines. 

Again, the line HI, fig. 3. being 
the top of the roof, is drawn towards 
the fame point as the lines BC and 
EF, and reprefents a line parallel te 
them, for al parallel lines have the 
fame vanifhing point. To illuftrate 
this, divide the line BE in half: to 
reprefent a correfponding point in the 
line CF, that line muft be fimilarly 
divided : through thefe two points, if 
a line be continued, it will meet the 
horizontal line in the fame point with 
the lines BC and EF. Or, fuppofe 
the line BE is made half as long 
again towards e; in order to make 
the line C F correfpond with it, that 
line muft be made half as long again, 
towards f; which being done, join 
é, f, and this line, if continued, will 
tneet in the fame point as we before 
found that the lines BC and EF met. 
The fame will take place with refpect 
to the fide A, B, D, E. Hence the 
Fearner will fee that all lines which 
are parallel, as the top and bottom of 
a building, mouldings, cornices, the 
range of doors and windows that are 
of equal height, when the object is 
viewed aflant, muft be drawn to the 
fame point in the horizontal line. __ 

Choice is here made of the moft 
fimple forms, feen in fuch direc- 
fions as commonly eccur, and from 
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them fuch remarks only are dedaced 
as they naturally appear to fuggeft; 
obvious they certainly are; but 
even the manufacturers of piciurefque 
litthe bits, would not fucceed the 
worfe attending fometimes, at 
leaft, to the obvious and common 
principles of delineation. 

Thefe Obfervations were not origi- 
nally intended for public infpection ; 
they were defigned principally for 
the inftruction of a young friend, 
now at New-Haven College. In 
compliance with the folicitations of 
the editor of the Weekly Magazine, 
they have been handed for publica~ 


tions 
€Ox. 
— 
For the Weekly Magazinc- 


A CONTRAST. 


(Continued from page 105.) 
[XN my walk to Alley, the 
prefent refidence of the lady Ff 
meant next to vifit, I naturally began 
to compare thofe cireumftances in her 
life which bore any refemblance to 
the events of the life of Mrs. Morton ; 
as alfo to recal the feene in which I 
laft faw Mrs. Bloffom. 

This lady was the heirefs of a large 
fortune. Her fond but miftaken 
parents had fpared neither attention 
nor expence to give her what is called 
the beft education. Her French 
tutor, mufic, drawing, and dancing 
mafters were the moft approved the 
eity afforded, and fhe poffefled a 
natural acutenefs and vivacity which 
enabled her to attain an as pro- 
ficiency in thefe various accomplifh- 
ments. All this was very well. But 
it was the misfortune of Mifs Fanny 
Edwards, that her improvements went 
no farther. She never reforted to a 
book for amufement or inftruction; 
and her underftanding was deftitute 
of the important truth, that the reak 
fecret of felicity is to live for others. 
On the contrary, fhe was taught to 
live for herfelf, and to place her 
enjoyment 
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enjoyment in the moft frivolous grati- 
fications. Nature had ag her an 
r 


elegant exterior; and, from the age 
of thirteen, it became her ruling 
paflion to decorate it. Her parents 
indifcreetly foftered this propenfity 
by the extravagant fums they appro- 
priated to her private ufe, and the 
rapturous applaufes which, in the 
overflowing pride of their hearts, they 
beftowed on her beauty and graceful- 
nefs. Her acquaintance and fervants 
followed their example, and her ears 
were perpetually filled with the moft 
intoxicating flatteries. “The delight 
fhe felt in hearing her own praife gave 
rife to an opinion, that this gratifica- 
tion could not be sate an too 
great an expence. And as, im her 
eyes, the richeft drefs, jewels, and 
trinkets addedeto her perfonal charms, 
fhe annually expended, in the pur- 
chafe of thefe articles, a fum adequate 
to the fupport of a f family, 

It muft be obf that when i 
apply the term beauty to Milfs Ed- 
wards, I ufe it according to common 
acceptation, and net in conformity to 
my own old-fafhioned ideas on the 
fubject. My opinion is, that the foul 
is the feat of all genuine beauty ; that 
in proportion as a face’ expreffes the 
virtue and intelligence of the mind, it 
is beautiful or otherwife ; and that 
the beauty which alone is calculated 
to give me delight, can no more exif 
without thefe correfponding qualities 
in the mind, than a fhadow without 
a fubftance. In addition to this error 
in eftimating what is beauty, into 
which Mifs Edwards, as well as her 
admirers, had fallen, and the confe- 
quent mifapplication of her time and 
ingenuity, perhaps fhe was miftaken 
alfo in the opinion that coftly and 
Jaboured ornaments heighten the effe& 
of beauty. Perhaps it will be found, 
that an elegant form affects us im 
proportion to the dightnefs and fim- 
plicity of the drapery in which it is 
veiled; that we contemplate a beau- 
tiful face with a greater or lefs degree 
of pleafure, as the attention is more or 


jefs divided by furrounding circum- 


fiances.s To my untutored organs, 
the attractions of a dinely formed 
hand and arm are not enhanced by a 
profufion of- rings and bracelets, nor 
the graceful turns of a fnowy neck 
by gold chains and fpecimens of hair- 
work. But if, when admiring a beau- 
tiful objet in fimple robes, we were 
informed, that the extra expence ne- 
ceffary to furnifh thefe equivocal em- 
bellifhments, was empleyed in benevo- 
Jent purpofes; that jt was a fund to 
alleviate the miferies of the induftrious 
poor; to fupport and educate the 
helplefs orphan—what fublime emo- 
tions would mingle with ovr admi- 
ration. 

Thefe reflections, however, never 
once occurred to Mifs Edwards in 
ber thoughtlefs round of drefs and 
amufement. At length, after innu- 
merable triumphs over thofe who pre- 
fumed to vie with her in fplendour, 
fhe married a young gentleman who, 
as might be expected, excelled in 
thofe accomplifhments which had ob- 
tained with her an exchufive prefer- 
ence—a fine perfon, and graceful ad- 
drefs. Yet Mr. Bloffom (that was 
the name of the gentleman) excelled 
in nothing more valuable: he had but 
little fagacity, and lefs benevolence ; 
but he poffeffed the folid recommen- 
dation of fifty thoufand pounds. 

Thus placed, by what was ftiled 
ber happy deftiny, in the very vortex 
of fafhion and folly, with a fortune 
augmented to an unwieldy extent by 
the death of her parents, Mrs. Blol- 
fom plunged into diffipatian and ex- 
travagance beyond example, even in 
the prefent fate of manners in Phila- 
delphia. As to her matrimonial con- 
nection, it was a circumftance which 
had very little influence on her hap- 
pinefs, in any other way than by 
enlarging her means of profufion. It 
was not to be expected that two 
beings, fuch as Henry and Fanny 
Blofiom, were qualified to tafte the 
{weets arifing from mutual . efteere 
and condefcenfion: or that per- 
fons whofe taftes had been fo much 
vitiated by a life of mere amufement, 
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fhould retain a very exquifite relifh 
for domeftic pleafures. They did not 
indeed interfere much with each 
other’s different purfuits. They fel- 
dom met in the day ; and, when they 
chanced to encounter, did not hold 
thermfelves in the leaft degree account- 
able for the difpofition of their time 
or property, to the pleafure of each 
other. In this manner they moved 
through the circle of the year, indif- 
ferent to public and private duties ; 
pet indeed, by the few, but envied 
y the multitude. 

The laft time I had had the honour 
of feeing this gay lady, was at a pri- 
yate ball, give. in celebration of the 
day on whic: fhe completed her 
twenty-fourth year. Company de- 
tained me till an half hour beyond the 
time mentioned by the card; fo that, 


when I arrived, the mufic had begun, . 


and Mrs. Bloffom was going down the 
firft dance with an Englifh gentleman 
of high rank and great perfonal attrac- 
tions. The fplendour of the fcene 
was fuch, that I could fcarcely believe 
the report of my fenfes. The ball- 
room, which was lofty and fpacious, 
and of a circular form, had been con- 
verted, by the {kill of the artift, into 
a Grecian temple. A dome, of light 
and elegant architeQure, was fup- 
ported by eighteen columns, appa- 
rently of white marble, and of the 
order of Corinth. It was dedicated 
to Mirth. Oppofite the principal en- 
trance was a ftatue, of exquifite 
workmanfhip, furrounded with em- 
blems and devices expreflive of her 
character. The columns were hung 
with feftoons of flowers, and innume- 
rable lamps were fufpended, in every 
variety of figure, The Grecian hif. 
tory had been ranfacked to furnith 
characteriftic dreffes ; and, though the 
eye of an antiquarian might difcover 
many incongruities, to my unenlight- 
ened imagination it had the effect of 
magic, and I could with difficulty 
perfuade myfelf that I was not at 
Athens, the feat of the arts, and the 
pate of the ancient world. It was 
n this {cene, difplaying an elegance 


of form and motion which Phryne 
herfelf might have envied, with eyes 
fparkling with gaiety, and glowing 
cheek, that I had laft feen Mrs, 
Bloffom. 

Since that time a direful reverfe of 
circumftances had taken place. Mr. 
Bloffom and his lady had contrived tq 
diflipate a fortune, adequate to thé 
nobleft purpofes, without poe 
ome highly generous or benefici 
aGtion. ‘The remembrance of paft 
exceffes, and neglected advantages, 
did not in any degree leffen the evils 
of poyerty and contempt, nor the 
recolleétion of paft fplendour reconcile 
him to the bare and gloomy walis of 
a prifon, to which he was contigned. 
As for the lady, fhe had never anti- 
cipated fo meh as a reduction of her 
extravagant expences, or thought of 
furnifhing ‘ herfelf with refources of 
pleafure in cafe the means of enjoyin 
balls and concerts fhould be ravithe 
from her: nay, fhe did not confider 
pleafure as attainable in any other 
there than that in which fhe moved. 

In fpeculating on thefe viciflitudes, 
and picturing to myfelf what effe& 
they might have had on her charac- 
ter, I was unconfcious of the ftreets 
I paffed, and almoft mechanically 
reached her door, which was in the 
narrow dirty alley above mentioned. 
It was the entrance to a room about 
twelve feet fquare, with a ceiling 
proportionably low. The little light 
admitted by one ‘fmall window, was 
very much a by a rich chintz 
curtain, deeply difcoloured with duft 
and fmoke.. The curtain had been 
contracted in all its dimenfions before 
it could be brought to anfwer its 
prefent deftination. A mahogany 
card table, coveréd alfo with duft, 
ftood before an enormous gilt looking- 
glafs which literally reached from the 
floor to the ceiling, though it ftood 
fomewhat in a leaning pofture to 
prevent the ornaments from being 
injured, and under the table fat a lap- 
dog playing with his image in the 
glafs. The chairs and other furniture, 
which were huddled into: this apart- 

ment, 
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ment, were the relics of former opu- 
lence, and all bore the traces of prefent 
neglect. In one corner of the room 
fat a pale emaciated figure leaning 
over a miferable fqualid infant, in 
whom I could not for fome moments 
recognife the gay and elegant Mrs, 
Bloffom. ig 

‘She was indeed the very reverfe of 
what I had heretofore fen her. Her 
foiled and neglected drefs, her haggard 
eyes, and cheeks bathed ir. tears, but 
illy accorded with the birth-night fcene 
which ftill glowed in my imagination; 
or the abject defpondency, the help- 
lefs indolence, which her converfation 
expreffed, with the dignified compo- 
fure and firm independence of fpirit 
which I had juft beheld in Mrs. Mor- 
ton. I was oppreffed with the fenfa- 
tions which the contraft excited, and 
inwardly lamented the miferable fpec- 
tacle which a human being without 
knowledge and without virtue exhi- 
bits, when under the preflure of mif- 
fortune. When we fee fuch beings 
in the hey-day of profperity, we fee 
them happy to a certain extent. An 
enlightened obferver will doubtlefs 
regret that their minds are not fur- 
nifhed with the means of more per- 
fet and permanent enjoyment; yet 
ftill the profpect does not fo deeply 
affect us. But take away the bubbles 
which pleafed and fupported them in 
their airy circles, and all that remains 
to them is unmingled degradation and 
defpair. 

I love, and am folicitous for the 
dignity of my fex, and ardently with 
that they may rife to their true fta- 
tion in fociety : that, animated by 
thofe fplendid examples which the 
prefent age has furnifhed, they may 
tread the paths rendered illuftrious by 
a Woolftonecraf: and a Barbauld. — 

I do not mean that every female 
fhould become an authorefs, but that 
every one fhould enrich and exercife 
her intellectual powers, and by thefe 
means lay an unequivocal and incon- 
trovertible claim to that equality for 
which they were formed by the hand 
of their Creator. 
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AXTER, after taking fome re- 

frefhment, retired to reft. In no 
long time, however, he was awakened 
by his wife, who defired him to notice 
a certain glimmering on the ceiling. 
It feemed the feeble and flitting ray 
of a diftant and moving light, coming 
through the window. It did not 
proceed from the ftreet, for the cham- 
ber was lighted from the fide, and 
not from the front of the houfe. A 
lamp borne by a paflenger, or the 
attendants of an hearfe, could not be 
difcovered in this fituation. Befides, 
in the latter cafe, it would be accom- 
panied by the found of the vehicle, 
and, probably, by weeping and ex- 
clamations of defpair. His employ- 
ment, as the guardian of property, 
naturally fuggefted to him the idea of 
robbery. He ftarted from his bed, 
and went to the window. 

His houfe ftood at the diftance of 
about fifty paces from that of De 
Moivre. There was annexed to the 
latter, a {mall garden or yard, bounded 
by an high wooden fence. Baxter’s 
window overlooked this fpace. Before 
he reached the window, the relative 
fituation of the two habitations oc- 
curred to him, A conjecture was 
inftantly formed that the glimmering 
proceeded from this quarter. His eye, 
therefore, was immediately fixed upon 
De Moivre’s back door. It caught a 
glimpfe of an human figure, pafling 
into the houfe, through this door. 
The perfon had a candle in his hand. 
This appeared by the light which 
ftreamed after him, and which was 
perceived, though faintly, through a 
fmall window of the dwelling, after 
the back door was clofed. 

The perfon difappeared too quickly 
to allow him to fay whether ® was 
male or female. ‘This fcrutiny con- 
firmed, rather than weakened the ap- 
prehenfions that firft occurred.. He 
reflected on the defolate and helpleds 
condition of this family. The father 
might be fick ; and what oppofition 
could be made by the daughter to the 
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plunderers. This was an evil which 
it was his duty, in an extraordinary 


fenfe, to obviate. It is true, the 
hour of watching was paffed, and this 
was not the diftri€ afligned to him ; 
but Baxter was, on the whole, of a 
generous and intrepid fpirit: In the 
prefent cafe, therefore, he did not 
hefitate long in forming his refolution. 
He feized an hanger that hung at his 
bed-fide, and which had hewed many 
an Hungarian and French huffar to 
pieces. With this he deicended to 
the ftreet. He cautioufly approached 
De Moivre’s houfe. He liftened at 
the door, but heard nothing. ‘The 
Jower apartment, as he difcovered 
through the key-hole, was deferted 
and dark. Thefe appearances could 
not be accounted for. He was, as 
yet, unwilling to call or to knock. 
He was folicitous to obtain fome in- 
formation by filent means, and without 
alarming the perfons within, who, if 
they were robbers, might thus be put 
upon their guard, and enabled to 
efcape. If none but the family were 
there, they would not underftand his 
fignals, and might impute the diftur- 
bance to the caufe which he was de- 
firons to obviate. What coukl he do? 
Muft he patiently wait till fome inci- 
dent fhould happen to regulate his 
motions ? 

In this uncertainty, he bethought 
himfelf of going round to the back 
part of the dwelling, and watching the 
coor which had been clofed. An open 
fpace, filled with rubbifh and weeds, 
adjoined the houfe and garden on one 
fide. Hither he repaired, and raifing 
his head above the fence, at a point 
directly oppofite the door, waited with 
confiderable impatience for fome token 
or fignal, by which he might be di- 
vected in his choice of meafures. 

Human life abounds with myfteri- 
ous appearances. A man, perched 


on a fence, at midnight, mute and 
motionlefs, and gazing at a dark and 
dreary dwelling, was an objec calcu- 
lated to roule curiofity. When the 
mufcular form, and rugged yifage, 
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fcarred and furrowed into fomething 
like ferocity, were added ; when the 
nature of the calamity, by which the 
city was difpeopled, was confidered, 
the motives to plunder, and the in- 
fecurity of property, arifing from the 
preflure of new wants on the poor, 
and the flight or difeafe of the rich, 
were attended to, an obferver would 
be apt to admit fearful conjectures. 
‘An obferver in the prefent eafe did 
exift, in whom the conduct of Baxter 
excited fufpicions, and by whom, 
therefore, his proceedings were vigi- 
lantly noted. Who this obferver was, 
and in what manner he demeaned 
himfelf on this occafion, will be here- 
after mentioned. 

I know not how long Baxter con- 
tinued at this poft. He remained here, 
becaufe he could not, as he conceived, 
change it for a better. Before his 
patience was exhaufted, his attention 
was Called by a noife within the houfe. 
It proceeded from the lower room, 
The found was that of fteps, but this 
was accompanied with other inexplie 
cable tokens. The kitchen door at 
length opened, The figure of Mifs 
De Moivre, pale, emaciated, and hag- 
gard, prefented itfelf. Withiri the 
door ftood a ccndle. It was placed 
on a chair within ‘fight, and its rays 
ftreamed directly againft the face of 
Baxter, as it was reared above the 
top of the fence. This illumination, 
faint as it was, beftowed a certain air 
of wildnefs on features which nature, 
and the fanguinary habits of a foldier, 
had previoufly rendered, in an emi- 
nent degree, harfh and ftern. He was 
not aware of the danger of difcovery, 
in confequence of this pofition of the 
candice. His attention was, for a few 
feconds, engrofled by the object be- 
fore him. At length he chanced te 
notice another object. 

At a few yards diftance from the 
fence, and within it, fome one apy 
peared to have been digging. An 
opening was made in the ground, but 
it’ was fhallow and irregular. The 
implement which feemed to have beeg 
ufed, was nothing more than a fire 
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fhovel, for one of thefe he obferved 
lying near the fpot. ‘The lady had 
withdrawn from the door, though 
without clofing it. He had leifure, 
therefore, to attend to this new cir- 
cumftance, and to reflect upon the 
purpofe for which this opening might 
have been defigned. 

Death is familiar to the apprehen- 
fions of a foldier. Baxter had affifted 
at the hafty interment of thoufands, 
the victims of the fword or of pefti- 
lence. Whether it was becaufe this 
theatre of humat calamity was new 
to him, and death, in order to be 
viewed with his ancient unconcern, 
muft be accompanied in the ancient 
manner, with halberts and tents, certain 
it is, that Baxter was irrefolute and 
timnid in every thing that refpected 
the yellow fever. ‘The circumftances 
of the time fuggefted that this was a 

ave,'to which fome victim of this 

ifeafe was to be configned. His teeth 
chattered when he reflected how near 
he might now be to the fource of 
infection: yet his curiofity retained 
him at his poft. 

He fixed his eyes once more upon 
the door. In a fhort time the lady 
again appeared at it. She was in a 
ftooping pofture, and appeared to be 
dragging fomething along the floor. 
His blood ran cold at this fpectacle. 
His fear inftantly figured to itfelf a 
corpfe, livid and contagious. Still he 
ae power to move. The lady’s 
ftrength, enfeebled as it was by grief, 
and perhaps by the abfence of nourifh- 
ment, feemed fcarcely adequate to 
the tafk which fhe had affigned her- 
felf. 

Her burthen, whatever it was, was 
clofely wrapt ina fheet. She drew it 
forward a few paces, then defifted, 
and feated herfelf on the ground, 
apparently to recruit her ftrength, and 
give vent tothe agony of her thoughts 
in fighs. Her tears were either ex- 
haufted or refufed to flow, for none 
were fhed by her. Prefently fhe 
refumed her undertaking. Baxter’s 
horror increafed in proportion as fhe 
drew nearer to the fpot where he 


flood, and yet it feemed as if fome 
fafcination had forbidden him to re- 
cede. 

At length the burthen was drawn 
to the fide of the opening in the earth. 
Here it feemed as if the mournful tafk 
was finifhed. She threw herfelf once 
more upon the earth. Her fenfes 
feemed for a time to have forfaken 
her. She fat buried in reverie, her 
eyes fcarcely open and fixed upon the 
ground, and every feature fet to the 
Pens exprefiion of forrow. Some 

iforder, occafioned by the circum- 
ftance of dragging, now took place in 
the veftment of what he had rightly 
prediéted to be a dead body. The 
veil by accident was drawn afide, and 
exhibited, to the ftartled eye of Bax- 
ter, the pale and ghaftly vifage of the 
anhappy De Moivre. 

This incident determined him. 
Every joint in his frame trembled, 
and he haftily withdrew from the fence. 
His firft motion in doing this produced 
a noife by which the lady was alarmed: 
fhe fuddenly threw her eyes upward, 
and gained a full view of Baxter's ex- 
traordinary countenance, juft before 
it difappeared. She manifefted her 
terror by a piercing fhrick. Baxter 
did not ftay to mark her fubfequent 
conduct, to confirm ér to diflipate her 
fears, but retired, in confufion, to hia 
own houfe. 

Hitherto his caution had availed 


him. He had carefully avoided all 


employments and places from which 
he imagined imminent danger was to 
be dreaded. Now, through his own 
inadvertency, he had rufhed, as he 
believed, into the jaws of the peft. 
His fenfes had not been affailed by 
any noifome effluvia. This was no 
unplaufible ground for mmagining that 
this death had fome other caufe than 
the yellow fever. This circumftance 
did not occur to Baxter. He had 
been told that Frenchmen were not 
fufceptible of this contagion. He had 
hitherto believed this affertion, but 
now regarded it as having been fully 
confuted. He forgot that Frenchmen 
were undoubtedly mortal, and a 
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there was no impoffibility in De 
Moivre’s dying, even at this time, of 
a malady different from that which 
prevailed. 

Before morning he Begai to feel 
very aripleafane’ Tyiphliet He te- 
Jated his late adventtire to his wife. 


‘She endeavoured, by what arguments 


her flender ingenuity fuggefted, to 
quiet his apprehenfions, but in vain. 
He hourly grew. warfe, and as foon as 
it was light difpatched his wife for a 
phyfician. On interrogating this mef- 
fenger, the phyfician obtained infor- 
mation of laft night’s occurrences, and 
this being communicated to one of 
the difpenfers of the public charity, 
they proceeded, eae in the morning, 
to De Moivre’s houfe. It was clofed 
as ufual, They knocked and called, 
but no one anfwered. They examined 
every avenue to the dwelling, but 
hone of them weré acceflible. They 
paffed into the garden, and obferved 
6n the fpot marked out by Baxter, a 
heap of earth. A very flight exer- 
tion was fufficient to remove it and 
difcover the body of the unfortunate 
exile beneath. 

After unfuccefsfully trying various 
expedients for entering the houfe, 
they deemed themfelves authorifed 
to break the door. They entered, 
afcended the ftaircafe, and fearched 
every apartment in the houfe, but no 
htuiman being was difcoverable. The 
furniture was wretched and fcanty, 
but there was no proof that De Moivre 
had fallen a victim to the reigning 
difeafe: It was certain that the lady 
had difappeared. It was inconceivable 
whither fhe had gone. 

Baxter fuffered a long period of 
ficknefs. The prevailing malady ap- 
peared upon him in its fevereft form. 
His ftrength of conftitution, and the 
careful attendance of his wife, refcued 
him from the grave. His cafe may 
be quoted as an example of the force 
of imagination. He had probably 
already received, through the medium 
of the air, or by contact of which he 
was not confcious, the feeds of this 


difeafe. They might perhaps have 


lain dormant, had not, this pariic oc: 
curred to endow them with aétivity 

This tale was partly new to me. t 
was previoufly acquainted with the 
deftiny of Mits De Moivre, but knew 
not till now that this was the houfe 
fhe inhabited; that this was the fcene 
of her faft and greateft calamity. When 
compared with the difafters to which 
this woman was expofed, how trivial 
are the misfortunes which conftitute 
the ordinary theme of complaint. 

I was in fome degree informed of 
Baxter’s concern in this adventure. I 
knew not his name and the purpofe 
that led him to watch this habitation, 
It now appeared that they who im- 
puted to him illicit intentions, had 
treated him unjuftly, The imputa- 
tion was nataral, perhaps siiswottable 
in the circumftances which fuggefted 
it. It was not immediately injurious 
to him. He had been an object of 
fufpicion, but as fuch he was without 
a names He? whofe attention h 
been attracted by the appearance and 
behaviour of Baxter, knew him not, 
and did not, on this occafion, view 
him fo diftinétly, as to be enabled, 
on any future encounter, to recog- 
nif¢ him. The means by which thi 
defolate girl gained an afylum | 
protector, are worth recording. They 
fhew us the reafonablenefs of hope in 
the moft forlorn condition, and the 
flender contingencies on which the 
momentous revolutions in human life 
depend. 

——— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
ICE, 


HOPE it will not be confidered as 
proceeding from a defire to com- 
pliment, but as the genuine fentiment 
of my breaft, when I fay, the perufal 
of the judicious feleétion of pieces, 
contained in the Weekly Magazine, 
afforded me confiderable pleafure : 
and as the defign of the publication 
is to inftruét, as well as amufe, a 
fubjec&t has occurred to me, the invef- 
tigation of which I have apprehended 
capable 
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capable of affording information to 
fome who entertain erroneous opinions 
refpecting it. 

any are of opinion, that the rapid 
decreafe and difappearance of ice in 
the fpring, is occafioned by its fink- 
ing; but as I have not yet heard any 
arguments adduced in fupport of this 
idea, of fufficient ftrength to occafion 
my relinquifhing a contrary fentiment, 

I a an folicit these attention 
to the following reafons againft it. 

Firft, The formation of ice on the 
furface of water, and its continuance 
there during the feverity of the winter 
feafon, in ftrength fufficient to bear 
enormous weight, is a {trong prefump- 
tion that it is fpecifically lighter than 
water ; and this prefumption has been 
reduced to a certainty by the accurate 
obfervations of experienced philofo- 
phers, who have found, that water is 
expanded when frozen, and that this 
expanfion is occafioned by the inter- 
fperfion of fmall globules of air 
throughout the whole mafs. Now, 
we all know air to be the lighteft of 
all bodies, and that no article in 
which it is confined can be reduced 
beneath the furface of water, unlefs 
that article is of a confiderably pre- 
ponderating weight :—~But ice is an 
article compofed of water and air, 
and therefore, though deprived of the 
latter, cannot be reduced beneath the 
furface of water, becaufe, even under 
Fe ae it is of the fame 

C gravity. 

: Sentaiy, Ocular teftimony con- 
firms the verity of the preceding. 
Let any perfon examine a rain-water 
hogfhead which has been frozen, after 
a thaw has commenced and made 
fome progrefs; he will find the ice 
therein, on becoming detached from 
the fides(or bottom if it has been fro- 
zen fo deep) inftead of defcending, or 
remaining there, afcending fome inches 
above the furface of the furroundi 
water, according to its h beneath 
the tres. 


From the above I conceive it evi- 
dent, that the finking of ice is an im- 
poffibility : but,.as I. am willing to 

VoL. I. No. 5° . . 


ftand open te conviction, if the Editor 
conceives the preceding obfervations 
worth communicating to the public 
through the medium of his Miiceilany, 
I could with they might excite the 
partifans of the contrary opinion to 
the promulgation of their thoughts 
thereon. 
GLACE. 


——— Ee 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
RICHARD MACWILL. 
A MORAL TALE. 


Tranflated from an admired Italian Author, 
by a Correfpondent. 


ICHARD MACWILL was the 

fon of a rich merchant of Dublin. 
He united to the graces of his perfon 
and the talents of his mind, a tender 
and compaffionate heart. This gave 
a greater value to the other endow- 
ments with which he was favoured by 
nature. 

The concerns of commerce led 
him to Algiers, where he one day 
perceived a vefiel arrive, in which 
were two young females, weeping 
bitterly. Extremely affected by a 
fight like this, he approached the fhip, 
and earneftly enquired the reafon of 
their forrow. He was told that they 
were two young flaves, lately taken, 
and now brought there to be fold. 
Moved by the foft feelings of com~ 
paflion, he inftantly offered to pur- 
chafe them; and, having paid what. 
ever the covetous pirates demanded, 
he began to comfort them in the moft 
courteous ma.iner ; accompanied them 
on board his awn fhip; affured each 
of them that they were free, and that 
he was ready to fupply them with 
whatever they might have occafion 
for. 

At generofity fo unexpected, the 
two ladies, overcome with aftonifh- 
ment and joy, fell at his feet ; and the 
groans of diftrefs gave place to the 
moft lively accents of gratitude and 
exultation. 

Both were marked by a genteel 
appearance and = nuen, and er 
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of them was exceedingly beautiful. 


Richard was ftruck with*her. The 
fentiments of complacency, which a 
tender intereft for a relieved object of 
diftrefs ever infpires’ini the*breaft of a 
benevolent man; the feelings of gra- 
titude he had difcovered mm this female ; 
abové all, the merit he ‘had perceived 
fhe- poffeffed, her difcernment, her 
genius, her prudence, her vivacity, 
the fofinefs of her character, the 
polifh of her manners, and, finally, 
the evident figns of a noble and wile 
education, fo affeéted him, that he 
foon felt the moft ardent attachmeat 
to her. The female of his heart, 
already united to him by the gentle 
ties of tender gratitude, perceiving 
that his aff>€tionate folicitude for her 
increafed daily ; that to a beauty of 

rfon by no means commons, he 
joined the far fuperior advantages of 
a cultivated mind and a well-formed 
heart, was not able to avoid feeling 
for him a paffion equally ftrong. 
“Richard often intreated her, in the 
tendereft manner, to make known to 
him her name, her family, and her 
country. She’ contented herfelf with 
informing fim, that her name was 
Constanza, and ‘that her companion 
was called Isabella, but fhe to 
be permitted to conveal the reft “ It 
ts enough,” faid fhe “ that the heavens 
have not made my birth unworthy of 
the kind attentions you have fhewn 
me, and that one day may be amply 
recompenfed.” . 

“Arrived at Dublin, Richard intro- 
duced the two ladies to his father, 
informed him in- what manner he had 
acquired them, and was not able to 
conceal the fond fentiments with 
Which Conftanza had infpired hum 
The good father commended the ge- 
nerous action of his fon in refom 
them from flavery, but he eppeeedd 
not of the corineftion he withed to 
form with this ftranger ; a conre¢tion 
which, at firft view, appeared but 
little fuitable. He therefore oppofed 
it for fome time, until, overcome by 
“the noble manners and amiable temper 
he difcovered in her, he found himfelf 
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no longer able to withftand the fervent: 
defires and repeated: intreaticsof his 
fons wos Décor | 

Richard had already given the 
ftrongeft proofs: of a love; which as 
yet he did not dare to avow, and 
Conftanza felt a fimilar pafhion «for 
him: when, therefore, fhe heard him 
exprefs his attachment in the moft in- 
genuous manner, and at the fame time 
make her the offer of his hand, the 
felt a lively pleafure, but fhe remained 
in a ftate of doubt and for 
fome time. At length love overcame 
her. Richard faw his moft ardent 
wifhes crowned with faccefs, and 
before the end-of a year, a molt 
beautiful and engaging boy was the 
fruit of their happy union. 

Two years glided away in all the 
charms of domeftic peace, and the 
pureft love, when Richard was com- 
pelled, on account of his affairs, to 
undertake a new and longer voyage. 
At his feparation from his loved Con- 
ftanza, his tears flowed in abumdance.. 
Nor could he reconcile himfelf to it, 
without taking with him her portrait, 
which he had fet in a ring. 

After various travels in different 
parts, he at length arrived at Palermo. 
Here, as he was one day contem- 
plating her lovely image with the moft 
fixed attention, from which he was 
unable to raife his longing »eyes, it 
happened that a gentieman. of the 
court, who ftood near him, recollected 
the picture, and immediately went 
and informed the king of what he had 
feen. The king inftantly ordered 
Richard to come before 2 and art- 
fully turning the converfation upor-a 
variety of indifferent fubjects, ob- 
ferved the ring in the moft attentive 
manner. At the firft inftant, he felt 
the greateft perturbation; thea con- 

ing the ftate of his heart, he 

calmly afked Richard what 
that portrait reprefented? “ It is the 
picture of my wife,” anfwered Rich- 
ard.—“ Of thy wife! And where 
does fhe refide at prefent ?”— At 
Dublin with my father.’’— What is 
her name 7” Conftanza.’’mmt* -* 
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fhe-is a native of Dublin, or a ftran- 
ger ?"'* She is a ftranger, Sire, but 
of what country, I do not know.” 
Saying this, he snformed him how he 
had delivered her from the hands of 
pirates; that he had conducted her 
with him to Dublin; and made her 

The king having heard every thing 
attentively, without replying, gave 
orders that he -fhould be inftantly 
arrefted. He commanded alfo a ved- 
fel to be immediately got ready, and 
fent to Dublin, in order to conduct 
before him Conftanza, her fon, and 
Habella. 

Whe can fufficiently exprefs the 
dejection and confternation of the 
miferable hufband, when he faw the 
danger into which the imprudence of 
his converfation had plunged him? 
What the fear, what the horror ef 
the ushappy Conftanza, when fhe 
perceived herfelf feized by the order of 
the king her father ? What the defo- 
lation of the wretched old man, who 
faw himfelf deprived at once of his 
daughter-in-law, his grandfon, and 
his own fon? 

Conftanza being arrived at Palermo 
and brought before the king, was 
ready at firft to fink with terror ; 
‘then taking courage, fhe proftrated 
— befere him: “ Sire,” faid the, 
“ I muft appear guilty to you in a 
thoufind idole wed-with ions fub- 
miflion I wait for the effects of your 
difpleafure ; but this tender fon, but 
his unforcunate father are innocent, 
and I pray only that they may be 
fpared. Yet if you would but permit 
your anger to give place for a moment 
to your accuft pity, you woukl 
perhaps find me Jefs guilty than Tat 
prefent appear. 

* On that fatal day which took me 


‘from you, I was diverting mytelf | 


with Ifabella in that part of the royal 
gardens which looks toward the fea. 
A number of men, who were in am- 
bufh, came fuddenly to us and:carried 
us‘away. Terror, grief, and defpair 


- made us cry out with the greateft vele- 


mence—all was ufelefs. _The duke.of 


Bari, author of the bafe deed, ordered 
us' to be.carried to a veficl he had 
placed at no great diftance, and the 
fails toe fet... I confefs at your 
feet, Sirey that my. heart knew not at 
firktfadiiciently how vo defend itfelf ; 
but. Jd folemnly.declare before you, 
that, very far from yielding toa flight 
fo guilty, from that moment I rega 

him as the moft deteftable man upon 
the earth. .When we were got out 
to fea, we were attacked. by. a pirate 
veffel. The .combat was long and 
obftinate. The duke fought with 
fury, bot at Jaft he. atoned by his 
death for the crime he had committed. 
We were made dlaves, and conducted 
to Algiers to be fold. A young mar, 
entirely a ftranger, appeared there as 
if fent from heaven for our deliver- 
ance. He, moved with a generous 
compaflion, offered. a great. fum for 
our freedom, and obtained it. Having 
reftored us to liberty, there was not 
an attention that he did not fhew us. 
He often enquired the name of our 
country, promifing to accompany us 
thither. _ But, fearful that you would 
too readily) fufpect that I was an 


accomplice of the flight, and dreadi 


the. of your refentment, 1 


mot courage’ to. make myfelf known. 


He conduéted.me. to his father, and 
after having fhewn me; for a long 
time, the moft refpectful attention, 
although 1 was a ftranger to him, 
although unknown, although deter- 
mined to conceal my family, he gene- 
ronily offered me his hand. 1 have 
offended -you, 0 Sire. perhaps .I do 


not -deferve to be regarded by you as 
a daughter ; but, abandoned, as I 
ebelieved, myfelf, ‘by. all the world; 


agitated; by, an. anvincible dread of 


. your difpleafure ; defpairing of ever 
odveing: you again; overcome by .a 


fentament,of affectionate gratitude ; 
overcome, J will again fay, by a fen- 
timent more foft, which his captivating 
manners,bad infpired; I yielded, and 


accepted his hand in marriage. Punith, 


© Sire! punifh your daughser if, fhe 
has merited your dilpleafure.. 1 wil 


snot -complain;. but the. generous 


benefactor 
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benefactor to whom *I) am indebted 
for liberty: and life—but ‘this lovely 


innocent child—Alas! you. cannot 
be willing that they fuffer for 


crimes that are all my own)!" 

* At language like thisy: which was 
rendered more rful, more’ ener- 
getic by the expreffions of her eyes, 
her countenance, and her voice, the 
king, who had difcovered himfelf 


offended and at the beginning, 
gradually calm, and at length 
melted into co on. The humble 


and fubmiffive attitude of Conftanza ; 
cher fobbing and tears ; the weeping 
of the infant, which gave greater 
force to that of the mother, made 
upon his heart a 1 impreffion. 
- He affe€tionately extended his hand 
to his daughter, who was proftrate at 
his feet, and raifing her’ from the 


——- Thor: haft offended me,” 
id he,“ in forming fo unequal a 
connection without my confent ; but 
thou haft offended me much more in 
doubting of my clemency, if thy flight 
was innocent: But fince I perceive 
that the only injaries thou haft done 
me, are the effects of weaknefs and 
not of: vice, I acknowledge myfelf 
again thy father, and pardon thee.” 
Saying this, he affectionately em- 
rues her, and gave orders that 
Richard fhould be brought before him. 
At this command, Conftanza fhed’a 
torrent of tears; tears at once of ten- 
dernefs, of joy, and of gratitude ; but 
uy a. was much more moved when 
he faw them accompanying his own. 
Richard, in the sate bee who 
had been fo long in a ftate of painful 
fufpenfe and uncertainty about his 
fate, agitated by a ‘thoufand terrors 
at this new wie approached pale 
and trembling. nm . f 
_ When he faw Conftanza; ‘a fudden 
chill pafied through his whole frame : 
But to this a much ter ardour 
and tranfport foon fucceeded. With- 
out regarding thofe who were ftanding 
around him, and forgetful of every 
thing befide, he on a fudden fj 
his fon alternately, he clafping 
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both for a confiderable time withdnt 
being able to utter ao word. :At 
length, fpringing from them and: fall. 
cept,” faid he; “ I accept, O Sire! 
henceforth, with -perfect fubmiffion, 
whatever may be your determination, 
Since I have been permitted to fee 
again the ‘two dear objects, upon 
which terminate all’ my. withes, «I 
defire only one thing more. — I intreat 
only that they——that my father” 

“ No, my fon,” interrupted the 
king, “ No, Be not troubled.: Fear 
not. From thy ftory, and that of my 
daughter (calling Conftanza to him), 
I know thy innocence, and admire 
thy generous mind.’ God bas deter- 
mined to recompense thee for it,.and I 
adore bis counsels,’ Live each of you 
happy, and may your children be the 
comfort of my oldage.”" 

‘Here they again wept, and tenderly 
embraced each other. The king im- 
mediately difpatched a fhip to Dublin, 
inviting the father of Richard to come 
to his court. The ‘old man inftantly 
accepted the invitation with tranfports 
of joy. Bleffed of heaven, all enjoyed 
together the moft blifsful and happy 
days; and Richard now had the 
pleafure of being able more largely 
to exercife that denevolence, which 
bad been the foundation of bis elevation 
and bis fortune, ~ . rb 

EE 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Sip, 


SEE you have, in imitation of 

your predeceffors, begun to provide 
exercife for ‘the ingenious, by giving 
us a riddie. This fpecies of compo- 
fition may be harmilefs, and may ferve 
to fharpen the wit ; but why not blend 
the ufeful with the agreeable, and if 
you will, take Utile dulci for your 
motto, after the laudable example of 
other publifhers of periodical works. 


Now I think a corner of your Ma 
gazine might’ very «properly ‘be: fet 
apart for queftions and anfwers:; 
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will favour you with a few queries, 


which will not only exercife the inge- 
nuity of your correfpondents, but, if 
they’ are judicioufly anfwered, cannot 
fail of being extremely ufeful. . 

1. What is the method of 
getting rid of cock-roaches ? 

2. What is the beft: method of 
keeping fmoked meat through the 
fon feafon ? 

3- What is the moft economical 
mode of warming rooms ¢ 

Now here are three queries; a 
good anfwer to either of which will 
be of more value to every houfe- 
keeper, than folutions to all the riddles 
you may publith in a twelvemonth. 


——<— 
THE UBIQUITARIAN.—No. IV. 


= 

What ! this the life a beauty ought to lead, 
Her eyes fo radiant formed to be hid ? 
Thefe fingers, at whofe touch even age 
ven 

Are thefe of ufe for nothing but to few ? 
Sure erring nature never could defign, 
To form a houfewife in a mould like mine? 


= 
CORRESPONDENT who ex- 
preffes himfelf with much praife 
of my former numbers, .has furnifhed 
me with the following obfervations. 
Without ing or rejecting his 
fentiments, the Ubiquitarian offers 
them as they are given to his readers: 
‘ The education of the female fex 
is an interefting object of concern, 
and their rights appear to be regarded 
among us with more refpect, and to a 
greater extent, than in any other na- 
tion. It muft be allowed that = 
fuperiority of our women in point 
ote entitle them to this more ex- 
tenfive regard, and it mult likewife be 
confeffed that they are not infenfible 
of their pre-eminence. 
' © Among the nations of the oid 
world a prejudice has too generally 
prevailed, that women were calculated 
oaly for honfchold purpofes ; that they 
were defigned only for bandmaids to 
minifter to the happinefs of the lordly 
creature man, to bring him offspring, 


and to nurfe them and him ; in thort, 
that women were an inferior order of 


bei as coutinue to be among 
jo tin 
‘ Among us this error has been 


‘removed ; and there is a 
fair: of their being fhortly 
elevated to a more exalted ftation, 


At prefent it is true they are, in our 
amorous verfes, and the converfation 
of politenefs, treated as the goddeffes 
of our adoration ; but the time is not 
remote when, inftead of the fiction of 
poetry, the wife will become the 
actual divinity and arbitrefs of the 
civiland domeftic conduct of him, who 
appears to have becn formed by na- 
ture only to be the minifter of her 
wants and wifhes. 

* The accomplifhments which our 
young ladies acquire, by the prefent 
fyftem of education, is fupremely cai- 
culated to refine the female, and ren- 
der her capable of repaying, with 
delight, the toils and cares of the man 
to whom fhe is to be joined. And 
the provident and a‘tive education of 
our young men is equally calculated 
to render them fufceptible of the en- 
joyment to be derived from the quali- 
fications of thofe to whom they may 
be wedded. 

* Indeed the refinements in thefe 
particulars are arrived already to fo 
much perfection, that the whole may 
be reduced to two propofitions:— 
tft, The males are educated to obtain 
money ; and, 2d, the females to fpend 
it in the moft agreeable manner. 

* To thefe views all others are ne- 
ceffarily fubfervient ; and the public 
papers. which always exhibit fo faith- 
fully the characteriftics of a people, 
afford conftant evidence of our im. 
provement, in thefe particulars, as well 
as in many others. 

‘In civilized country it will 
be admitted, thac the drudgery of 
domeftic affairs fhould not annoy the 
delicate mind of the miftrefs of a fa- 
mily. Thefe cares properly belong to 

swhe are either antiquated or 

ired. And even the better fort of peo- 
ple have better fenfe than to endure the 
. toil 
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toil of nurfing.. Nothing can difplay 
the flate of rudenefs vulgar fim- 
plicity fo much asa beautiful and deli- 
cate woman obliged tofuckle her own 
offspring. Fortunately thefe matters 
are daily better and better und-rftood, 
and in the frequency of advertife- 
ments for and from “a healthy young 
woman with a frefh breaft of milk,” 
we difcern, at once, the increafing 
eradication of the vulgar cuftom of 
maternal nurfing, the growth of re- 
finement, and the triple progrefs of 
population, opulence, and poverty. 

* In the interior parts of the coun- 
try, it is true, the fame progrefs is 
not apparent; but there is already a 
imoft rapid and hopeful impreflion 
made by the example of our cities, 
and it is not likely to retrograde. 

‘ No doubt there are prejudices to 
be overcome, and people will continue 
f> old fafhioned as to be fwayed by 
them. I lately heard Lucilla, who 
is entirely adverfe to the modern re- 
finements, declare, that the cares at- 
tendant on the nurfing of her infant, 
were immenfely overpaid by its joys: 
and fhe was actually fo much preju- 
diced as to declaim againft the em- 
ployment of a nurfe, as a cuftom 
unnatural and nine times in ten fatal 
to the child. 

¢ Meliffa, who entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion, defended the cuftom ; 
and fhe was ably fupported by that 
old bachelor Alfcrip, who declared 
he fhould have been married thirty 
years before, had it not been from the 
zpprehenfion of a fqualling progeny. 

‘There is another particular’ in 
which thofe faithful mirrors, the 
néwfpapers, exhibit the felicity of the 
female prerogatives among us, fo fu- 
pereminently over other nations. A 
few weeks ago a lady, who found that 
her hufband was an unfuitable domi- 
neering fort of a man, and juftly re- 

rded the fuperiority of her character, 
Bund means to obtain a divorce from 
him., A day or two after, with as 
much fpirit as propriety, fhe notified 
the fact to the public, and warned 
perfons againit crediting him on her 





Dr. Franklins : 


sneennnets fhe was determined ‘fiot 
to pay debts of his contractings) +. 

* Inftances of this kindy it is»true, 
are not fo frequent as they might be; 
but the good effects of fuch an expofi- 
tion of an unpleafant hufband are 
incalculable ; thefe are among the 
umereus other good confequences: 
Firft, it adis as a ufeful warning to 
other unruly and difobedient hufbands, 

Secondly, it acts as a afeful example 
to timid or . old-fafhioned wives. 
Thirdly, it ferves to inform her former 
adorers, or any other good natured 
man in want of a wife, where a good 
one is tobe had. 

‘ From the whole, Mr. Ubiquitarian, 
it is clearthat our women are pofieffed 
not only of greater prerogatives than 
shofe of other nations, but that their 
education is’ calculated to encreafe 
them, and that, in time, we may arrive 
at the greateft refinement. 

A? 


 ——_——— 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magasine, 


The following real Anecdote of Dr. 
Franklin, is fent you for publica- 
tion, by A TRAVELLER, 


HEN the Do‘tor firft arrived at 
Paris, as Minifter Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States, he intended 
to conform to the etiquette of the 
Court of Verfailles, in the article of 
drefs, and accordingly began with 
fending to a perruquier to make‘him 
a wig. \ On’ the inted day, this 
artifiial covering for the head was 
brought home and tried on; but no 
attempts of the artift, although he had 
employed one of the firft in Paris, 
were able to get the wig om his head. 
The Doctor, after patiently fub- 
mitting, for a long time, to the un- 
availing efforts of the perruquier, at 
length ventured to give it as his opinion 
that the wig was too little. Thisaflertion 
was ftoutly denied ; but, after very 
many fruitlefs trials, the barber threw 
it down ina paffion, exclaiming, “ No, 
Sir, the wig is not too finall; but 
your head is too large.” 
The 
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The Doétor was much diverted with 
the circumftance, but never made 
another effay to conceal his venerable 
locks. The etiquette of drefs was 
difpenfed with in this inftance of the 
American philefopher ; the fize and 





appearance of whefe head became a 
fubjeét: of common converfation < 
Yes, Sir, was the ufval remark, “ I? 
a une grofle téte, et une grande téte’” 
~He has a big bead and a great 
head. 


a ERE oo 


Of Impertinent Studies, and Imperti- 
nent Men. Philosopbers the best 
Companions.—An Epistle of Seneca. 


HE that duly confiders the bufinefs 
* of life and death, will find that 
he has little time to fpare from that 
ftudy: And yet how we trifle away 
our hours upon impertinent niccties 
and cavils! Will Plato’s imaginary 
ideasmake meanhoneftman? There is 
neither certainty in them, nor fub- 
ftance. A mouse is a syllable; but 
a syllable does not eat cheese; there- 
ore a mouse does not eat chéese. 
Oh! thefe childifh. follies! Is it for 
this that we {pend our blood, and our 
good humour, and grow grey in our 
clofets? We are jefting, when we 
fhould be helping the .miferable; as 
well ourfelves as others. There is no 
{porting with men in diftrefs. The 
felicity of mankind depends upon the 
counfel of philofophers. Let us rather 
confider what nature has made fuper- 
&uous, and what neceflary: how ealy 
our conditions are, and how delicious 
that life, which is. governed by reafon, 
rather than opinion. There are imper- 
tinent ftudies, as well as impertinent 
men, Didymusthe grammarian wrote 
4000 books; wherein he is much con- 
cerned to difcover where Homer was 
born; who was Aineas’s true mother ; 
and to what fpecies of debauchery 
was Anacreon moft addicted; with 
other fopperies, that a man would 
labour to forget, if he knew them. Is 
it not an important gucftion, which 
of the two was firft, the mallet, or the 
tongs? Some people are extremely 
inquifitive, to know how many oars 
Ulyffes had: which was ficlt written, 
the Iliads, or the Odyffes; or if the 

were both done by the fame aj 


+ 





A man is never a jot the more learned 
for this curiofity, but much the more 
troublefome. Am I ever the more 
jet, the more moderate, valiant, or 
iberal, for knowing, that Curius Den- 
tatus was the firft that carried elephants 
in triumph? Teach me my duty to 
Providence, te my neighbour, and to 
mytfelf: to difpute, with Socrates ; to 
doubt, with Carneades; to fet up my 
reft, with Epicurus; to mafter my ap- 
petites, with the Stoics; and to 
renounce the world, with the Cynic. 
What a deal of bufinefs there is, firft, 
to make Homer a philofopher; and 
fecondly, in what clafs to place him? 
One will have him to be a Stoic, a 
friend to virtue, and an enemy to 
leafure; preferring honefty even to 
unmortality itfelf: anether makes him 
an Epicurean; one that loves his quiet, 
and to {pend his time in good com- 
pany : fome are pcfitive in it, that he 
was a Peripatetic; and others, that 
he was a Sceptic. But it is clear, 
that in being ll thefe things, he was 
not any one of them. Thefe divided 
opinions do not at all hinder us from 
agreeing upon the main, that he was 
a wife man. Let us therefore apply 
ourfelves to thofe things that made 
him fo, and even let the reft alone. 

It was.a pleafant humour of Cal- 
vicius Sabinus, a rich man, and one 
that managed a very good fortune 
with a very ill grace. He had nei- 
ther wit nor memory; but would fain 

fs for a learned man, and fo took 
os into his family ; and whatfo- 
ever they knew, he affumed to him- 
felf. There are a fort of people, that 
are never well, but at theatres, fpec- 
tacles, and public places; men of bufi- 
nefs, but it is only in their faces; for 
they wander up and down without 

any 
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any defign; like pifmires, eager and 
empty; and every thing they do, 
is only as it happens. is is an 
humour, which a man miay call a 
kind of reftlefs lazinefs. Others you 
fhall have, that are perpetually in 
hafte, as they were crying fire, or 
running for a midwife; and all this 
hurry, perhaps only to falute fome- 
body, that had no mind to take notice 
of them; or fome fuch trivial errand. 
At night, when they come home tired 
and weary, afk them why they went 
out? where they have been! and, 
what they have done? It is a very 
flender account they are able to give 
you; and yet the next day they take 
the fame jaunt over again: this is a 
kind of phantaftical induftry, a great 
deal of pains taken to no purpole at 
all: Twenty vifits made and no body 
at home (they themfelves leaft of all :) 
that have this vice, are com- 
monly hearkeners, tale-bearers, newf- 
mongers, meddlers in other people’s 
affairs, and curious after fecrets, which 
@ man can neither fafely hear nor 
report. Thefe men of idle employ- 
ment, that run up and down, eternally 
vexing others, and themfelves too ; 
that thruft themfelves into all com- 
panies; what do they get by it? 
One man is afleep, another at fupper, 
2 third in company, a fourth in hafte, 
a fifth gives them the flip: and when 
their folly has gone the round, they 
clofe up the day with fhame and 
repentance. Whereas Zeno, Pytha- 
Democritus, Ariftotle, Theo- 
phraftus, and al) the patrons of phi- 
ofophy and virtue, are always at 
leifure, and in good humour ; familiar, 
profitable ; a man never comes away 
empty-handed from them; but, full 
of comfort and fatisfaction; they 
make all paft ages prefent to us; or 
us, their contemporaries. The doors 
of thefe men are open, night and day ; 
and in their converfation there is 
neither danger, treachery, nor ex- 
nce; but we are the wifer, the 
ier, and the richer for it. How 
bleffedly docs a man fpend his time 
in this company, where he may advife 


in all the difficulties of life? Here is 
counfel without reproach, and praife 
without flattery. We cannot be the 
choofers of our own parents, but of 
our friends we may; and 

ourfelves into thefe noble families, 


This is the way of making moray 


i a manner, to be immortal : 

time pa{t, we make to be our own by 
remembrance ; the prefent, by ufe 
.and the future, by providence antl 
forefight. That only may properly 
be faid to be the long life, that Sad 
all ages into one; and that a fhort 
one, that forgets the paft, neglects the 
prefent, indo tokciboos fore the time 
tocome. But it is not yet fufficient 
to know what Plato or Zeno faid, 
unlefs we make it all our own b 
hahit and practice, and improve both 
the world and ourfelves by an exam- 
ple of life anfwerable to their precepts. 


a 


Curious Particulars of the Inbabitants 
of Sumatra. From Marsden’s His- 
tory of that Island. 


MARRIAGES AND COURTSHIP. 


‘T= rites of marriage among the 

Sumatrans confift fimply in join- 
ing the hands of the parties, and pro- 
nouncing them man and wife, without 
much ceremony, excepting the enter- 
tainment which is given upon the 
occafion. But little apparent court- 
fhip precedes their marriages. Their 
manners do not admit of it; the 
young people of each fex being care. 
fully kept afunder, and the girls 
being feldom trufted from under the 
wing of their mothers. With us 
courtfhip includes the idea of humble 
intreaty on the man's fide, and favour 
and condefcenfion on the part of the 
woman, who beftows perfon and pro- 
perty for love. The Sumatran, on 
the contrary, when he fixes his choice, 
and pays all that he is worth for the 
object of it, may naturally confider 
the obligation on his fide; but fill 
they are not without peor they 
preferve a degree of delicacy and 
refpet towards the fex which might 
juftity 
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‘juftify their retorting on many of the 


polifhed nations of antiquity, the 
epithet of barbarians. The opportu- 
nities which the young people have of 
feeing and converfing with each other, 
are at the public feftivals. On thefe 
occafions the perfons who are unmar- 
ried meet together, and dance and 
fing in company. It may be fuppofed 
that the young ladies cannot be long 
without their particular admirers. 
The men, when determined in their 
regards, generally employ an old 
woman as their agent, by whom they 
make known their fentiments, and 
fend prefents to the female of their 
choice. The parents then interfere, 
and the preliminaries being fettled, a 
feaft takes place. At thefe feftivals, 
a goat, a buffalo, or feveral, according 
to the rank of the parties, are killed, 
to entertain, not only the relations 
and invited guefts, but all the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring country 
who choole to repair to them. The 
greater the concourfe, the more is the 
credit of the hoft, who is generally on 
thefe occafions the father of the girl. 


NUMBER OF WIVESs 


Tue cuftoms of the Sumatrans 
permit their having as many wives as 
they can compa's the purchafe of, or 
afford to maintain ; but it is extremel 
fare, that an inftance occurs of their 
having more than one, and that only 
among a few of the chiefs. This 
continence they, in fome meafure, 
owe to their poverty. The dictates 
of frugality are more powerful with 
them than the irregular calls of appe- 
tite, and make them decline an indul- 
gence from which their law does not 
reftrain them. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Moruers carry the children, not 
on the arm, as our nuries do, but 
ftraddling on the hip, and ufually 
fupported by a cloth which ties in a 
knot on the oppofite fhoulder. This 
practice, I have been told, is com- 
mon in fome parts of Wales. It 
is much fafer than the other method, 

Vou. I. No. 5. 


lefs tirefome to the nurfe, and the 
child has the advantage of fitting in a 
lefs conftrained pofture ; but the de- 
fenfive armour of ftays, and offenfive 
Weapons called pins, might be fome 
objection to the general introduction 
of the fafhion into Eneland. The 
children are nurfed but little, nor con- 
fined by any fwathing or bandages ; 
and being fuffered to roil about the 
floor, foon learn to walk and fhift for 
themfelves. When cradles are ufed, 
they {wing fufpended from the ceilings 
of the rooms. 


FUNERALS. 


Ar their funerals the corpfe is 
carried to the place of interment on 
a broad plank, which is kept for the 
public fervice, and lafts miny genera- 
tions. It is conftantly rubbed with 
lime, either to prevent its decay, or 
to keep it pure. No coffin is made 
ufe of ; the body being fimply wrap- 
ped in white cloth. In forming the 
graves after digging to a convenient 

epth, they make a cavity in the fide, 
at bottom, of fufficient dimenfions to 
contain the body; by which means 
the earth lies literally light upon it; 
and this cavity, after ftrewing flowers 
in it, they ftop up by two boards, 
faftened angularly to each other, fo 
that the one is on the top of the 
corpfe, while the other defends it on 
the open fide, the edge refting on the 
bottom of the grave. The outer hole 
is then filled up with earth; and little 
white flazs, or ftreamers, are ftuck in 
order around. Thry likewife plant a 
fhrub, bearing a white flower, and in 
fome places marjoram. ‘he women, 
who attend the funeral, make a 
hideous noife. 





Method of preserving Fruit-Trees in 


Blossom from the Effects of Frost. 
HE Chevalier de Bienenberz, of 


Prague, has difcovered a methol 
of effectually preferving trees in blof- 
fom from the fatal effects of thofe 


frofts, which fometimes in the fpring 
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deftroy the moft promifing hopes of a 
plenufal crop of fruit. His method 
is extremely fimple. He furrounds 
the trunk of the tree in bloffom with 
a wifp of ftraw, or hemp. . The end 
of this he finks, by means of a ftone 
tied to it, in a veilel of {pring water, 
at a little diftance from the tree. 
One veffel will conveniently ferve 
two trees; or the cord may be length- 
ened fo as to furround feveral, before 
its end is plunged into the water. It 
is neceffary that the veffel be placed 
in an open fituation, and by no means 
fhaced by the branches of the neigh- 
bouring tree, that the froft may pro- 
duce all its effe€t on the water, by 
means of the cord communicating 
with it-——This precaution is particu- 
larly neceffary for thofe trees, the 
flowers ot which appear nearly at the 
fame time as the leaves ; which trees 
are peculiarly expofed to the ravages 
of the froft. 

This method is unqueftionably fin- 
gular, and may exercife the fagacity 
of thofe philofophers who feek to 
explain every thing. But the plain 
man, whodemands faéts in preference, 
will be fatishied with knowing, that 
the Chevalier de Bienenberg did not 
publifh it, till he found it confirmed 
by repeated experience. The proofs 
of its efficacy, which he had an op- 
portunity of obferving in the fpring of 
1787, were remarkably ftriking. Seven 
apricot eipalicrs in his garden began 
to bleffom in the month of March, 
Fearing that they would fuffer from 
the late frofts, he furrounded them 
with cords «as above dire@ed. In 
effect, pretty fharp frofts took place 
fix or eight nights: the apricot trees 
in the neighbouring gardens were all 
frozen, and none of them produced 
any fruit, whilft each of the chevalier’s 
provuced fruit in abundance, which 
came to the greateft perfection. 

To fatisfy himfelf of the effects of 
his prefervative, the Chevalier de Bie- 
nenberg placed veffels of water here 
and there, in the neighbourhood of 
thofe which communicated with the 
cords furrounding the trees: the ice 
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in the former was not thicker than a 
{traw, whilft in the latter it was the 
thicknefs of a fingers Hence he 
infers, that the cords conveyed the 
cold from the trees to the water. 
Though this explanation may not be 
fatisfactory to the philofopher, the 
fact is neverthelefs inconteftible. 

Mr. Jeze, profeffor of philofophy 
and mathematics in the academy of 
‘Liegnitz, has a high opinion of the 
method of the Chevalier de Bienen- 
berg ; which, however, he does not 
confider as abfolutely new ; fomething 
of the fame kind, but in a more 
clumfy manner, and mingled with a 
{pice of fuperftition, being praCtifed in 
Lower Saxony. On Eafter-eve the 
peafants' make a particular kind of 
cakes, which they fet to cool on ftraw. 
When the cakes are cold, they make 
cords of the ftraw, which they bind 
round the trunks of their fruit-trees, 
taking care to let one end hang down 
to the ground. This end they cover 
with the firft fnow that falls; and are 
firmly perfuaded, that the virtue 
which the ftraw has received from 
their Eafter-eve cakes will prove an 
effeCtual charm againft the power of 
froft. 


——— 


A Metbod of running or laying Paint, 
mixed and prepared with Oil and 
other Materials, in thin Layers, 
upon Canves, Wood, Iron, Stone, or 
any Substance of that Kind, in a 
Way not yet known and in Practice. 


A PATENT, dated May 11,1790, 
was granted, in Kingland, to Mr. 
William Roberts, of the city of Brif- 
tol, linen-draper, and Mr. William 
Dight, of the fame place, painter. 
The invention and mode in which the 
perfons who obtained it carry on the 
operations which it has fuggefted, are 
detailed in the fpecification of the 
Patent, and are in fubftance as follows: 
The running or laying paint, mixed 
and prepared with oil and other mate- 
rials, commonly called oil-cdlours, 
upon canvas, wood, iron, ftone, or 
other 
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ether fubftances, in fuch a way as to 
preferve its tranfparency, is the inven- 
tion. The manner in which the faid 
art or invention is to be performed, 
and which they ufe and obferve in the 
performance thereof, confifts in pre- 
paring the canvas, wood, iron, ftone, 
or other fubftance, upon which the 
painting or imitation is intended to 
be made, with a ground of any colour 
which they wifh to be moft prevalent, 
or thew itfelf moft; which ground is 
made with colours prepared in the 
common way, for hard fubftances ; 
and, for fofter fubftances, intended to 
be ufed as table-covers, or to be folded, 
and therefore required to be more 
pliable and elaftic, with a varnifh 
made with India rubber or gum elaftic, 
diffolved in fpirits of wine. After 
the above ground or coat of colour is 
dry, or nearly fo, they vein, paint, or 
fpot it, with a pencil, or by drops, 
agreeable to the pattern or figure 
they wifh to imitate or reprefent, or 
according to their fancy, with colours 
mixt rather thick with olivar,* or 
oil varnifh. Immediately before thefe 
colours are dry, they add any other 
colours they fancy, made as tranfpa- 
rent as they can, and mixt up with 
thin meggellup, a fubftance well known 
to limners, being a mixture of tur- 
pentine, gum-maftic, and linfeed-oil. 
Whilft the colours and oil remain 
wet, they blow them with the breath, 
or with a pipe from an engine, or 
pair of bellows, which caufes them to 
incorporate ; but they ftill remain 
tranfparent, or vifible one through the 
other, which the ufe of a pencil or 
other hard fubftance would prevent 
their doing, as it would render them 
opaque. By the above means, the 
various fhades and tints of foflils, 
fhells, ftones, and other things, as 
fancy direéts, are imitated. As foon 
as the above is dry, it is varnithed 
over with the different forts of var- 
nifh, either foft or hard, according to 
the ufe the imitation is intended for ; 
which dry, for common ufes, the 

* Compared with the fpecification of the 
patent recorded im the office. 


whole work is complete ; but, if in- 
tended to be ufed for chimney-pieces, 
or fuch like ufes, the work is polithed 
and varnifhed repeatedly, in ike man- 

ner as is done for coach- “pars ls, till 
the work attains fuch perfection and 
hardnefs as they think will render it 
durable. The colours ufed in the 
above procefs are the fame as are ufed 
by painters in oil-colours in general, 
obferving always to prefer thole 
which, in their own nature, are moft 
tranfparent. 


— ee 


Customs of ibe Chinese. From “ An 
Account of the British Embassy ta 
Cdina.” 

f igs give an accurate defcription of 

the marriage ceremony in China, 
is to do little more than to reply to 
the Abbé Grofier, whofe account of 
the Chinefe nuptials, as well as of 
many other of their cuftoms, is alto- 
gether erroneous. The Abbé fays, 

* On the day appoi inted for the cere- 

mony, the bride is firft placed in an 

inclofed chair, or palanqui in, when all 
the articles that compofe her portion 
are borne before and behind her by 

different perfons of both fexes, whi i: 

others furround her, carrying flam- 

beaux, even in the middle of the day.’ 

The marriage ceremony which I faw 

at Macao, had little in common with 

this defcription, but the palanquin. 

The bride, feated in that machine, 

was preceded by mutic, and enfigns of 

various colours were borne by men 
both before and in the rear of the 
proceffion, which confifted principally 
of the relatives of the bride and bride- 
groom, who efcort her to the houfe of 
her hufband, where a feaft is prepared, 
and the day is paffed in mirth and 
feltivity. Nor is the evening con- 
cluded with thofe abfurd ceremonies, 
with which the Abbé Grofier, and 
other authors, have ridiculoufly en- 

cumbered the confummation of a 

Chinefe wedding. 

The idea which he and others have 
propagated of the rigid confinement 
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148 Customs of the Chinese. 


of the Ghinefe women, is equally void 
of truth. In different parts of that 
extenfive country, different cuftoms 
may prevail; and the power of huf- 
bands over their wives may be fuchas 
to render them mafters of their liberty, 
which they may exercife with feverity, 
if circumitances fhould, at any time, 
fuggeft the neceflity of fuch a meafure, 
or caprice fancy it: but I do not 
hefitate to affert, that women, in 

eneral, have a reafonable liberty in 

hina; and that there is the fame 
communication and focial intercourfe 
with women, which, in Europe, is 
confidered as a principal charm of 
focial life. 

The Abbé has alfo afferted, with 
equal ignorance of the country, whofe 
hiftorian he pretends to be, that maf- 
ters are dfirous of promoting mar- 
riage among their flaves, in order to 
increafe the number of them, as the 
children are born to inherit the lot of 
their parents. This is a mere fable, 
as there is no fuch clafs of people as 
flaves in the Chinefe empire. They 
cannot import flaves in their own 
veffels, which are never employed but 
in their domeftic commerce ; and he 
muft be afflicted with the moft credu- 
lous ignorance, who believes that they 
import them in foreign bottoms. If, 
therefore, there are any flaves in 
China, they muft be natives of the 
country ; and among them, it is well 
known, that there is no clafs of people 
who are in that degrading fituation. 

Certain claffes of criminals are 
punifhed with fervitude for a flated 
period, or for life, according to the 
nature of their offences ; and they are 
employed in the more laborious parts 
of public works. But if this is flavery, 
the unhappy convicts, who heave bal- 
laft on the Thames, are flaves. There 
is a cuftom, indeed, in China, refpect- 
ing this clafs of criminals, that does 
not prevail in England, which is, their 
being hired for any fervice they are 
capable of p:rforming : and this fre- 

guently happens, as thefe convicts 
may b- had ata cheaper rate than ordi- 
nary laLourers. This regulation, how- 


ever, has one good effect, that it ex. 
onerates government from the expence 
of maintaining fuch unhappy perfons 
without leffening the rigour or dif- 
grace of the punifhment. But I re- 
affert, that flavery, by which I mean 
the power which one man obtains 
over another, by purchafe, or inheri- 
tance, as in our Weft-India iflands, 
is not known in China. Indeed, fome 
of the Chinefe in the interior parts of 
the country, were, with difficulty, 
made to comprehend the nature of 
fuch a charaéter as a flave ; and when 
I illuftrated the matter, by ss 
the fituation of a negro boy, calle 
Benjamin, whom Sir George Staunton 
had purchafed at Batavia, they ex- 
preffed the ftrongeft marks of difguft 
and abhorrence. This converfation 
took place at Jehol, in Tartary. 
But at Canton, where the communi- 
cation with Europeans gives the mer- 
chants a knowledge of what is pafling 
in our quarter of the globe, poor 
Benjamin was the caufe of fome 
obfervations on his condition, that 
aftonifhed me when I heard, and will, 
I believe, furprife the reader when he 
perufes them. The boy being in a 
fhop with me in the fuburbs of Can- 
ton, fome people who had never before 
feen a black, were very curious in 
making inquiries concerning him ; 
when the merchant, to whom the 
warehoufe belonged, expreffed his 
furprifg, in broken Enylifh, that the 
Britifh nation fhould fuffer a traffic fo 
difgraceful to that humanity which 
they were fo ready to profefs : and on 
my informing him that our parliament 
intended to abolifh it, he furprifed me 
with the following extraordinary an- 
fwer, which I give in his own words : 
* Aye, aye, black man, in Englifh 
country, have got one firft chop, good 
mandarin Wilforce, that have done 
much good for allau blackie man, 
much long time: allau man makie 
chin, chin, hee, becaufe he have got 
more firft chop tink, than much 
Englifh merchant-men ; becaufe he 
merchant-man tinkee for catch money, 
no tinkee for poor blackie man: Jofh, 
no 
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no like fo fafhion.” The meaning of 
thefe expreflions is as follows : “ Aye, 
in England, the black men have got 
an advocate and friend, (Mr. Wilber- 
force) who has, for a confiderable 
time, been doing them fervice ; and 
all good people, as well as the blacks, 
adore the chara¢ter of a gentleman, 
whofe thoughts have been directed to 
meliorate the condition of thofe men; 
and not like our Weft-India planters, 
or merchants, who, for the love of 
gain, would prolong the mifery of fo 
large a portion of their fellow-creatures 
as the African flaves. But God can- 
not approve of fucha practice.” 

That fome general knowledge of 
the politics of Europe may be obtained 
by the mandarins and merchants in 
the port of Canton, might be naturally 
expected, from their continual com- 
munication with the natives of almoft 
every European country ; and as ma- 
ny of them underftand the European 
languages, they may, perhaps, fome- 
times read the Gazettes that are pub- 
lithed in our quarter of the globe. 
But that the queftion of the flave- 
trade, as agitated in the Britifh parlia- 
ment, fhould be known in the fuburbs 
of Canton, may furprife fome of my 
readers as it aftonifhed me. Nor witl 
it be unplealant to Mr. Wilberforce 
to be informed, that, for the active 
zeal which he difplayed in behalf of 
the nations of Africa, in the fenate 
of the firft city of Europe, he fhould 
receive the eulogium of a Chinefe 
merchant beneath the walls of an 
Afiatic city. 


—$—$< EO 


Writing-Pens, their Origin, &c. From 
Beckmann’s History of Inventions 
and Discoveries. 


MONGST the ancient Greeks 

and Romans, it was the cuftom 

to write upon tables or tablets covered 
with wax, and hence they were oblized 
to ufe a ftyle or bodkip made of bone, 
metal, or fome other hard fubftance ; 
but when writing with coloured liquids 
was introduced, a reed was firft 


employed, and afterwards quills or 
feathers. 

The moft beautiful reeds, of thofe 
ufed for writing, grew formerly in 
Egypt, near Cnidus, a city and dif- 
trict of the province of Caria, in Afia 
Minor, and likewife in Armenia and 
Italy. Though Pliny feems to have 
confidered thofe which grew in the 
laft mentioned country, as too foft 
and fpongy. 

Chardin fpeaks of the reeds which 
grow in the marfhes of Perfia, and 
which are fold, and much fought after, 
in the.Levant, particularly for writing. 


. “ Their writing-pens,” he fays, “ are 


made of reeds or {mall hard canes, of 
the fize of the largeft {wan-quills, which 
they cut and flit in the fame manner 
we do ours; but they give them a 
much longer nib. Thefe canes or 
reeds are collected towards Daurac, 
along the Perfian gulph, in a large fen 
fupplied with water by the river 
Helle, a place of Arabia, formed by 
an arm of the Tigris and another of 
the Euphrates united. They are cut 
in March, and when gathered, are 
tied up in bundles, and laid for fix 
months under a dunghill, where they 
harden and affume a beautiful polifh 
and lively colour, which is a mixture 
of yellow and black. None of thefe 
reeds are collected in any other place. 
As they make the beft writing pens, 
they are tranfported through the whole 
Eaft. Some of them grow in India, 
but they are fofter, and of a pale yel- 
low colour. ‘Tournefort, who faw 
them colleGed in the neighbourhood 
ot Tefflis, the capital of Georgia, 
though his defeription of them is far 
from camplete, has taught us more 
than any of his predeceffors. We 
learn from his account that this reed 
has fimall leaves ; that it rifes only to 
the height of aman ; and, that itis not 
hollow, but filled with a foft fpongy 
fubfiance. He has characterifed it, 
therefore, in the following manner in 
his fyftem of Botany: ‘“ Arundo 
orientalis, tenutfolia caule plenc, ex 
qua Turce calamos parant.” 1t is pro- 
bable that the pith dries and becomes 
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fhrunk, efpecially after the prepara- 
tion defcribed by Chardin, fo that the 
reed can be eafily freed from it, in 
the fame manner as the marrowy fub- 
ftance in writing-juills is removed 
from them when clarified. 

Thefe reeds were fplit and formed 
toa point like our quills; but cer- 
tainly it was not poifible to make fo 
clean and fine ftrokes, and to write fo 
long and fo conveniently with them 
as one can with quills. The ufe of 
them, however, was not entirely 
abandoned when people began to write 
with guills, which, in every country, 
can be procured from an animal ex- 
tremely ufeful in many other refpects. 
Had the ancients been acquainted with 
the art of employing goofe-quills for 
this purpofe, they would undoubtedly 
have dedicated to Minerva, not the 
owl, but the goofe. 

If we can give credit to the anony- 
mous author of the Hiftory of Con- 
ftantius, extracts from which have been 
made known by Adrian de Valois, the 
ufe of quills for writing is as old as 
the fifth century. We are informed 
by this author, who lived in the above 
century, that Theodoric, king of the 
Oftrogoths, was fo illiterate and ftupid, 
that, during the ten years of his 
reign, he was not able to learn to 
write four letters, at the bottom of 
his edicts. For this reafon, the four 
letters were cut for him in a plate of 
gold ; and the plate being laid upon 
paper, he then traced out the letters 
with aquill. This account is, at any 
rate, not improbable ; for hiftory fup- 
plies us with more inftances of fuch 
men, not deftined for the throne by 
nature, but raifed to it either by here- 
ditary right or by accident, who had 
neither abilities nor inclination for 
thofe ftudies which it requires. The 
weftern empire was governed, almoft 
about the time of Theodoric, by the 
emperor Juftin, who alfo could not 
write, and who ufed, in the like 
manner, a piece of wood, having letters 
cut in it, but with this difference, that 
in tracing them out, he caufed his hand 
to be guided by onc of his fecretaries. 


~ 


tT SPAR reas 


The oldeft certain account, how- 
ever, known at prefent, refpecting 
writing quills, is a paffage of iGdore 
who died j in the year 636, and who, 
among the inftruments employed for 
writing, mentions reeds and feathers. 
Another proof of quills being ufed in 
the fame century is a fmall poem on 
a writing-pen, to be found in the 
works of Althelmus. This writer, 


_ defcended of a noble family, was the 


firft Saxon who wrote Latin, and who 
made the art of Latin poetry known 
tohis countrymen, and infpired them 
with a tafte for compofitior. of that 
kind. He died in the year 709. 

Men of letters, well verfed in di- 
plomatics, affure us, from comparing 
manuf{cripts, that writing-reeds were 
ufed along with quills in the eighth 
century, at leaft in France; and, 
that the latter firft began to be com- 
mon in the ninth, The Papal adts, 
and thofe of Synods, muft however 
have been written with reeds much 
later. In convents they were retained 
for texts and initials, while, for fmall 
writing, quills were every where em- 
ployed. 

Whatever may have been the caufe, 
about the year 1433 writing-quills 
were fo fcarce at Venice, that it was 
with great difficulty men of letters 
could procure them. We learn, at 
any rate, that the well-known Am-« 
brofius Traverfarius, a monk of Ca- 
maldule, fent from Venice to his 
brother, in the above year, a bunch 
of quills, together with a letter, in 
which he faid, “* They are not the 
beft, but fuch as I received in a 
prefent. Shew the whole bunch to 
our friend Nicholas, that he may felec& 
a quill ; for thefe articles are indeed 
fcarcer in this city than at Florence.” 
This Ambrofius complains, likewife, 
that at the fame period, he had hardly 
any more ink, and requefted that a 
{mall veffe! filled with it might be fent 
to him. Other learned men complain 
alfo of the want of good ink, which 
they either would not or did not 
know how to make. 
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Epitaph of Sir William ‘fones...Gleanings. Ist 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 


Bano pages of literature owe fome 
valuable acquifitions to a man, en- 
nobled by the doctrines of Chriftianity; 
and as his Epitaph illuftrates thofe 
fimple precepts, which the Gofpel 
enjoins, it is offered to the Editor of 
the Weekly Magazine. 


The Epitaph of Sir William Fones. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


HERE was depofited 
The mortal part of a man, 
Who feared God, but not Death, 
And maintained independence, 
But fought not riches ; 
Who thought 
None below him, but the bafe and 
unjuft, 
None above him, but the wife and 
virtuous ; 
Who loved 
His parents, kindred, friends, and 
country, 
With an ardour, 
Which was the chief fource 
Of all his pleafures and pains ; 
And who, having devoted his life 
To their fervice, 
And to the improvement of his mind, 
Refigned it calmly, 
Giving glory to his Creator, 
Withing peace on earth, 

And with good will to all creatures, 
On the in the year of our 
bleffed Redeemer, 

One thoufand, feven hundred, 


&e. —— 





— i 
GLEANINGS., 


GOOD author fhould have the 
ftyle and courage of a captain, 
the integrity of a dying man, and 
fo much fenfe and ingenuity, as to 
impofe nothing, either weak or need- 
lefs, on the world. 
The beft of authors are not without 
their faults, and if they were, the 


world would not entertain them as 
they deferve. Perfection is often 
called for, but nobody would bear it. 
The only perfect man that ever ap- 
peared in the world was crucified. 

The man whofe book is filled with 
quotations, may be faid to creep along 
the fhore of authors, as if he were 
afraid to truft himfelf to the free com- 
pafs of reafoning. Others defend fuch 
authors by a different allufion, and afk 
whether honey is the worfe for being 
gathered from many flowers ? 

A few choice books make the beft 
library: a multitude will confound 
us, whereas a moderate quantity will 
affift and help us. Mafters of great 
libraries are too commonly like book- 
fellers, acquainted with little elfe than 
the titles. 

He that always praifes me, is un- 
doubtedly a flatterer; but he that 
fometimes praifes, and fometimes re- 
proves me, is probably my friend, and 
fpeaks his mind. Did we not flatter 
ourfelves, others would do us no hurt. 

Men are too apt to promife accord- 
ing to their Sopes, and perform ac- 
cording to their fears. 

Secrecy has all the prudence, and 
none of the vices either of fimulation, 
or diffimulation. 

All the wifdom in the world will 
do little, while a man wants prefence 
of mind. He cannot fence well that 
is not on his guard. Archimedes loft 
his life, by being too bufy to give an 
anfwer. 

Notwithftanding the difference of 
eftate and quality among men, there 
is fuch a general mixture of good and 
evil, that, in the main, happinefs is 
pretty equally diftributed in the 
world. The rich are as often unhappy 
as the poor, as repletion is more dan- 
gerous than appetite. 

Revenge, fpeaking botanically, may 
be termed ei/d juftice, and ought to 
be rooted out, as choaking up the true 
plant. A firft wrong does but offend 
the law, but revenge puts the law out 
of office. Surely, when government 
is once eftablifhed, revenge belongs 
only to the law. 


For 
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152 | Gleanings. 


For more than a century, has Bil- 
lingfgate been proverbial for the 
coarfenefs of its language. Whence 
is this? What connection is there 
between frefh fifth and foul words? 
Why fhould the vending of that ufe- 
ful commodity, and elegant luxury, 
prompt to oaths, execrations, and 
every corruption of language, more 
than any other? And to think that 
the parties concerned are of the fair 
fex——O fye ! 

Man is not more fuperior to a 
brute, than one man is to another by 
the mere force of wifdom. Wifdom 
is the fole deftroyer of equality, the 
fountain of honour, and the only mark 
by which one man, for ten minutes 
together, can be known from another. 

Were men always fkilful, they 
would never ufe craft or treachery. 
That men are fo cunning, arifes from 
the littlenefs of their minds, which, 
if it can conceal itfelf in one place, 
quickly difcovers itfelf in another. 

Cunning men, like jugglers, are 
only verfed in two or three little 
tricks, while wifdom excels in the 
whole circle of a¢tion. 

To reform others perfetly, is as 
impofhible, as vain. What have we 
to do then, but to defpife all little 
capricious humours, and to amend 
ourfelves ? 

Meeknefs needs no praife ; meek- 
nefs is the moral paradife; the only 
cement to the faults and errors of 
humanity. What can we do without 
bearing with one another ? 

Authors ought not to regard mere 
unqualified abufe. We cannot fay of 
a garrifoned town, that it is taken, 
merely becaufe the enemy have thrown 
filth upon the walls. 

An honeft haughtinefs of mind, 
which fcorns to ftoop below the dig- 
nity of human nature, is the fpring of 
honeft and honourable undertakings ; 
it is what the old moralifts meant by 
a reverence for ourfelves; rewards 
and punifhments being only the 
crutches which men have found out 
to fupport virtue, where this noble 
temper of mind is wanting. 


The fame pride which makes us 
defpife the poor, makes us too fub- 
miflive to the wealthy. It is founded 
upon the over-valuation of riches. A 
true valuc of merit, makes us defpife 
the vicious, and highly efteem the 
virtuous. 

He who is vexed at a reproach, 
may be affured that he would be very 
proud, if commended. 

We ought not to truft the judge. 
ment of others concerning ontiion. 
for moft people who judge a man, 
take very little treuble in examining 
him, and depend entirely on outward 
appearances. Few phyficians will 
pretend to know exactly a patient's 
cafe, merely by looking at him. 

One opinion on hypocrify is, that 
the hypocrite hurts nobody but him- 
felf; the libertine, the whole fociety. 
Hypocrify is a more modeft way of 
finning ; it is a fort of homage paid 
to virtue. Another opinion is, that 
the hypocrite, by pafling for what he 
is not, deceives many ; the libertine 
appearing in his proper colours, hurts 
fociety lefs. I would lean to the 
former of thefe opinions; all the de- 
ceptions of hypocrify can hurt a man’s 
pocket only; the practices of the 
libertine are infectious, and render 
fociety immoral. 

Univerfal confent is not always a 
fufficient reafon to found our belief 
upon. There was a time when all the 
world, except the Jews, agreed in 
idolatry ; and fometimes the Jews 
agreed with them. 

Great reading, without applying it, 
is like corn heaped, that is not stirred: 
it grows mufty. 

The wife of an angry man fhould 
fay little, but rather write down her 
anfwers, that her hufband may cool 
while he is reading. 

Abfence leffens {mall paffions, and 
increafes great ones; as the wind ex- 
tinguifhes tapers, and kindles fires. 

It is impoffible that an ill-natured 
man can have a public fpirit ; for how 
fhould he love ten thoufand men who 
never loved one? 


Some 
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On Matrimonial Happiness. 153 


Some men mean fo very well to 
themfelves, that they forget to mean 
well to any body elfe. 

Thofe are thought to have read 
much, who fpeak of it often; which 
is only a fign of not digefting what 
they read: juft as a man’s bringing 
up his aad is a proof of eating, but 
a very difagreeable one. 

Weefteem things according to their 
intrinfic merit ; it is ftrange that man 
fhould be an exception. We prize a 
horfe for his ftrength and courage, 
not his furniture. We prize a man 
for his fumptuous palace, his great 
train, his vaft revenue; yet thefe are 
his furniture, not his mind. 


—_— 
On Matrimonial Happiness. 


Here love his golden fhafts employs, here 
lights 
His conftant lamp, and waves his purple 
wings, 
Reigns here and revels——-—— 
Mitton. 


a 


iv has often been wondered at, that 
fo many people are unhappy in 
matrimony ; let us endeavour to ex- 
amine a little into the reafons of it. 
Reciprocal love is, perhaps, the firft 
neceflary expedient abfolutely requi- 
fite to our felicity in that ftate ; it 
covers a multitude of failings on either 
fide, and enables us to difpenfe with 
the reft. Diffimulation in courtfhip is 
to be avoided; we fhould, with ho- 
nour, appear in our proper characters ; 
deceit is then inexcufable. Muft we 
not pity the fair one, who, poffeffed 
of every requifite to happinefs, mar- 
ries a difguifed brute? How often is 
her delicacy fhocked by his behaviour ? 
Her heart, knowing no other love on 
earth but him, pleads in his favour, 
while her cooler reafon and judgment 
prompt her to defpife the man who 
dared to deceive her in fo important 
a point ; her only remedy, patience ; 
her only refuge, her God. In each 
fex there are qualities effential to hap- 
pinefs, and thofe almoft any perfon of 
common reflection is able to attain. 


You. I. No. Se 


A man fhould confider well how far 
it is in his power to contribute to the 
happinefs of the more delicate fx ; 
he mutt diveft“himfelf of each unruly 
paffion; his ambition fhould be, to 
pleafe the woman he has chofen for 
his friend ; he muft, in every thing, 
promote her eafe ; he muft fhare with 
her his every joy, and, with a delicate 
tendernefs, let her partake alfo of his 
griefs; it is a mark of confidence due 
to her; it eafes her mind of fulpenfe, 
and gives her, as it were,a melancholy 
pleafure. The fex is by nature full 
of fenfibility ; the moft humane man 
will fometimes hurt their minds with- 
out intending it, or even knowing it; 
how great then ought to be our con- 
tinual tendernefs, to atone for fo many 
breaches of the law of delicacy ? No 
happinefs on earth can be fo great, 
nor any friendfhip fo tender, as the 
ftate of matrimony affords, when two 
congenial fouls are united ; the mental 
and perfonal love can never be fepa- 
rated; the man all truth, the woman 
all tendernels ; he poff-ffed of cheer- 
ful folidity, the of rational gaiety ; 
acknowledging his fuperior judgment, 
fhe complies with all his reafonable 
defires ; whilft he, charmed with fuch 
repeated inftances of fuperior love, 
endeavours to fuit his requefts to her 
inclinations; his home is his heaven 
upen earth, ani fhe his good genius, 
ever ready to receive him with open 
arms and a heart dilated with joy. 
How happy muft fuch a mutual con- 
fidence make them ! 

All then is full, poffeffing, and poffefs'd, 

No craving void left aching in the breaft; 

Ev'n thought meets thought, ere trom 

the lips it part, 
And cach warm with fprings mutual 


from the heart. 
This fure is blifs 





Pore. 


What on earth, but the profpect of 

a virtuous progeny, cam increafe it? 
And if they have any tender pledges 
of their long continued mutul love, 
they may comfort themfelvcs. with 
the knowledge that their good example 
will go far beyond any precept they 
Xx could 
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154 Reflections on Contentment. 


could give. Habituated to walk in 
the deleétable path of virtue, (whofe 
way is the way of pleafantnefs, lead- 
ing to the temple of peace), to their 
children it will be as natural as their 
mother-tongue ; happy parents! fu- 
premely happy offspring! 

Before one of the fair fex engages 
in fo folemn a ftate, fhe muft diveft 
herfelf of many things moft young 
ladies are fond of; fhe muft no longer 
endeavour to excite the love and 
adoration of the gay part of the other 
fex ; her vanity muft give place to her 
love, and her happinefs muft be cen- 
tered in the object of it. She muft 
look upon her hufband as her beft 
earthly friend ; her confidence in him 
muft be intire ; his breaft muft be the 
cabinet, the repofitory of all her moft 
fecret thoughts; his love the key, 
ever ready to open it for her infpection. 


— 
Reflections on Contentment. 


ALL mankind who reafon, unite 

in one general conclufion, we 
should be contented: but I never found 
that man yet who was really fo. The 
foul, which is an immortal being, 
cannot find real contentment in mu- 
table and tranfient objects ; and, in a 
religious light, it would be improper 
that man fhould be completely fatis- 
fied with terreftrial honours, riches, 
glory, and renown, as he would then 
entertain no defire for eternal felicity. 
To carry this thought a little farther ; 
when I refle& upon contentment, and 
find no one in poffeffion of this trea- 
fure upon earth, methinks it fhould 
ftrengthen our belief with refpe& to 
futurity ; for as every thing hath its 
contrafts—_as fire and water, black 
and white, great and {imall, itrength 


- and weaknefs, &e. &c. by a parity of 


reafoning, the difcontentment of hu- 
man nature fhould alfo fomewhere 
have its oppofite, contentment: and 
as it is not to be met with under the 
fun, we muft conclude that it is to be 
found in another world: for in this, 
as the poe#happily exprefles it, 


That fomething evet unpoffefs'd, 
Corrodes and leavens all the reft ; 
That fomething, could we but obtain, 
Would foon create a future pain. 


There is, indeed, a great deal of 
affeGtation played off in the world 
concerning contentment. There are 
many men whofe pride and vanity 
will not allow them to let their neigh- 
bours know their wants; and pretend 
to enjoyments they never tafte. Thefe 
splendid miserables are all gaiety and 


mirth in public ; in private, melan-- 


choly and wretched. On the other 
hand, it is a mark of a very narrow 
way of thinking, for a man, whofe 


poffeffions fcarce allow him the con-' 


veniencies of life, to pretend that he 
is fatisfied. This is a falfe philofophy, 
which will never fupply his wants ; 
and like that of the other, who boafts 
poffeffions he does not enjoy, may 
afford him a temporary external gra- 
tification with the world, but will 
never furnifh him with real internal 
fatisfation. 

I recolle&t, when I was at Vienna, 
feeing an infcription upon a ftone to 
this effe&e: “ This ftone was erected 
by Count D. to be given to the firft 
man who could prove that he was 
really contented.” I enquired an 
explanation of an Auftrian gentleman; 
who told me this infcription was 
placed upon a magnificent houfe con- 
ftructed by the Count: and that one 
day a ftranger knocked at the gate, 
and defired to fpeak with the matter ; 
when, being introduced to him, he 
afked the vifitor his bufinefs? “ I am 
come,” faid he, “to take poffeflion 
of this houfe, as I find you have built 
it in order to beftow it on the man 
who is really contented. Now as I 
am in that ftate, of which I am willing 
to make oath, you will pleafe, Sir, to 
put me in immediate poffeffion.” The 
Count did not interrupt him till he 
had finifhed his fpeech ; when he re- 
plied, * You are yery right, Sir, with 
refpect to my intention; but as I do 
not difcover the leaft pretence you 
have to the tithe of a contented man, 
1 beg you will retire; for if you were 
guite 
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quite contented, you would not crave 
my houfe.” 


—— 
National Pride. By Zimmerman. 


"THERE is no paffion more univer- 
fal than pride. It pervades all 
orders of fociety : from the throne to 
the cottage, every individual in fome 
point or other conceives himfelf 
fuperior to the reft of his fpecies, and 
looks down with contempt or haughty 
compiflion on all who are placed 
beneath bis imaginary fuperiority. 
Every nation contemplates itfelf 
through the medium of felf-conceit, 
and draws conclufions to its own ad- 
vantage, which individuals adopt to 
themfelves with complacency, becaufe 
th-y confound and interweave their 
private with their national character. 
‘The inhabitants of moft countries, 
great or {fmall, powerful or otherwife, 
value themfelves upon a certain fome- 
thing, of which they believe them- 
felves to be exclufively poffefled, and 
are apt to view every thing that 
relates to this particular point of 
honour, both in themfelves and others, 
with prejudice and prepoffeflion. Thus 
humility, which forbids afcribing to 
ourfclves greater worth than we really 
poffefs, and equity, which enjoins us 
to beftow the tribute of praife where- 
ever it is due, have, with refpect to 
the judgment paffed by nations upon 
each other, b-come antiquaced virtues. 
A powerful ftate may overawe, may 
deftroy the independence of its weaker 
neighbour, but can never bring its 
inhabitants to be humble ; every thing 
elfe may be taken away, but their 
good opinion of themfelves ,will re- 
main. ‘The doge of Genoa, who had 
the honour of fubmiflively. begging 
pardon of the haughty Lewis the 
Fourteenth in his palace at Veriailles, 
for the trouble that prince had been 
put to in bombarding his native city, 
faw nothing, amicdft all the {plendour 
of that magnificent court, fo worthy 
of admiration, as the doge himfelf. 
National advantages are either 
iinaginary or real: in the former cafe, 


when a nation unjuftly pretends to 
the poffeffion of great advantages, its 
pride is arrogance; in the latter, the 
pride arifing from the confciouincfs 
of poffefling greater worth than others, 
when well founded, may be called a 
noble pride, which arrogance can 
never be ; for that always implies an 
unjuft, an overweening, preference of 
ourfelves. Self-efteem procceds from 
a fenfe of our own imaginary or real 
perfections ; contempt for others, from 
a fenfe of their imaginary or real de- 
fects; and the union of thefe two 
fentiments in the mind, by the partial 
comparifon which a nation makes be- 
tween the advantages it poffeffes, or 
believes itfelf to poffefs, and the defi- 
ciencies of other countries in the fame 
refpects, begets national pride. 


—=— 
Singular Instances of Moderation. 


LATO faid to one of his flives 
who had committed a fault, I 
would certainly punifh you, would 
my anger permit me.—An infolent 
fellow meeting Diogenes, fpat in his 
face. A by-ftander faid to him, 
Now I am certain you are angry. 
No, replied he, I was only confidering 
whether I ought to be fo.—Adolphus, 
count of Naflau, newly raifed to the 
empire, fent a very injurious letter to 
Philip the Handiome, king of France ; 
the king, who was remarkable for his 
moderation, fent no other anfwer by 
the meffenger than thefe few words, 
on a fheet of paper in the form of a 
letter, “ Too much in the German 
ftyle.”—Don Lopes de Acuna arming 
himfelf in hafte to go to battle, told 
two of his fervants, who were dreifing 
him for the occalion, to fix his bur- 
ganet* in a better mianner, for that 
it greatly pained ‘his eaf: they an- 
f{wered him, they could not fix it bet- 
ter: and as he was in a hurry to de- 
part, in order to fhare the glory of the 
combat, which was blooty, he fet off 
without farther altercation. On hi 
return, he took off the burganet, 2 = 


* A Spanifh helmet or head-piece. 
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fhewed his ear hanging by a ftring, 
which the helmet had cut, and {poke 
to them in the following mild man- 
ner: “ Did I not tell you that you 
had not fixed it right ?” 


—— 


A remarkable Instance of Temerity in 
an English Soldier. 


EORGE HAZLEWOOD, an* 
Englifh foldier, having been 
taken, in company with twenty-three 
Spaniards, by Prince Maurice, it was 
determined that eight of them fhould 
be hanged, in requital for a like fn- 
tence that had been made by Albert, 
the Archduke, upon fome Hollanders, 
and that it fhould be decided by lot 
on whom this punifhment fhould fall. 
The Englifhman happily drew his 
deliverance; but one Spaniard ex- 
preffed great relu€tance and terror of 
mind, when he put his hand into the 


helmet to try his fate, not fo much 
in fear of death, as an antipathy to 
fuch an unnatural decifion, in which 
he might make his own hand deftroy 
himfelf, and be executed for the guilt 
of others, acquitted for no peculiar 
merit of their own. The Englifhman 
confented to take what money he had, 
and ftand to the chance for him. The 
judges confented alfo to this requett, 
as that of a fool or a madman, who 
deferved not the life he had fo provi- 
dentially obtained. Yet, fuch his 
fortune was, that he drew himfelf fafe. 
When he was atked, why he would 
put his life in fuch danger again for 
the fafety of another ; and, after fuch 
a fignal efcape, fo prefumptuoutly to 
hazard it a fecond time; *¢ Becaufe,” 
faid he, “ I thought I had a bargain 
of it; for, confidering that 1 daily 
expofe my life for the value of fix- 
pence, I thought I might with more 
reafon venture it for twelve crowns. 








ORIGINAL 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


Brief familiar, and. comforting Epistle, 
to the Holders of Black Cattle, 
gelep'd Negroes. 
Dear Friends and Brethren, 
HO humanely ftrive, 
To gain the plaudits of the good 
and wife, 
By keeping ftill, as far as in you lies, 
The blefied trade in human fleth, alive. 


A word of comfort, deign from me to hear ! 
And yet, alack! in thefe degenerate days 
Your cars fo feldom meet the voice of 

praife, 

The founds unvfua!, will offend I fear. 


In Britain what a clamour has been heard ! 
There Clarkfon, Cowper, and Mifs 
Hannah More, 
With namelefs numbers rais'd a wild 
uproar, 


There Wilberforce in Afric’s caufe appear’d. 


In this our land too, what a deaf’ning 
pother ! 
Hath been kept up !—Alas, I grieve to 
think 
What reams of paper, and what floods 
of ink 
Have been employ’d, the flame of Truth 
to {mother ! 


POETRY. 


To blind our eyes to Reafon’s piercing 

light, ' {kind 

To make us think, forfooth, the negro 

Have fouls for freedom, and for blifs 
defign'd, 

Tho’ wrapt by nature in the robe of night. 


To fuch ftrange doétrine can the wife 
fubfcribe ? 
Or will you ever be induc'd to think 
‘Lhefe imps are aught but the conneSing 
link 
Between the reas’ning and the monkey 
tribe ? 


Fit fubftitutes for oxen and for affes— 
Good biack machines ordain’d by Heaven 
to bear . 
A world of labour with but fmall repair, 
Confuming little of your grains or graffes. 


“ How inconfiftently”’ (our foes exclaim) 
“ You aédt—condemning to fubjection 
bafe, 
“ And all its horrors, Afric’s haplefs race; 
“Yet boaft your bofoms glow with free- 


dom s flame.” 


Why thus we teach our youth the boon to 
prize— 
(ihe choiceft gift that Heaven beftows 
on man !) 
By placing in the ftrongeft light we can 
The woes of flavery full before their Te0 
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(So Sparta’s fons, to guard againft the 
abufe, 
Or warn their offspring, of the effects of 
wine, 
Transform’d at times their paflive flaves 
to fwine, 
With large libations of the fpark’ling juice.) 
Is there on earth a more delightful fcene ? 
Or one more grateful to the feeling 
mind 
Than a black troop at labour, while 
behind 
Moves the great mafter with a brow ferene! 


What peace and joy muft fill his confcious 
breaft ! 

To fee the wretches tremble at his nod, 

With hopelefs anyuifh turn the tear-wet 
clod— 

Till death, long with’d for, leads at laft to 

reft! 

How fweet ! to fee a pamper’d puling boy, 
Important, he@oring o’er a fervile train 
Who fhrink fubmiflive from th’ uplifted 

cane, 

While the wife parents eye the fcene with 

joy. 

This learns his “ infant virtue hew to 


fhoot :”’ 

And perfeverance in th’ improving 
courfe 

Muft doubtlefs give each finer feeling 
force, 


And in due feafon quite perfe& the—brute. 


Borne to this milk and honey flowing land, 
What foothing profpeds meet the ne- 
gro’s eyes ! 
What biifs unequali’d fills with glad 
furprife ! 
The fable tenant of Angola's fand. 


P.eleas’d at once from half the ills of life, 
No anxious cares his fature hours mole! 
No woes domeitic rob his mind of reft ! 

No gracelefs offspring !——no vexatious wife! 


Diffolv'd forever, each endearing tie! 
‘hat held his wifhes on this fide the 
grave, 
The poor, unfriended, ifolated flave, 
Unlike his matter, cannot fear to die. 


But oh! { fear th’ o’erwhelming hand of 
time, 
(Whofe force refiftiefs, high and low 
obey) 
Will fweep at length this favour’d race 
away, 
Unlefs replenifh'd from their native clime. 


Hafte then, my brethren! left the ftock be 
loft 
Lo! Afric waits your kind approach to 
hail ! 


Unfold your canvas to the driving gale, 
And — more wretches gloom Columbia’s 
coaft. 


Let not vain clamonr the b/c? purpofe ftay 
Tho’ meddling Quakers make an endlefs 
clatter, 
Tho’ countlefs fcribbiers your fair fame 
befpatter, 
Hold on the d/amelc/; tenor of your way ! 


Burlington, Feb. 23, 1798. 
—a—— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
HOPE. 
H! with thy ever fmiling face ; 
Come heav nly nymph of birth divine 


In future fcenes gay joys to trace, 
And cheer the foul of gricf, is thine. 


When forrows prefs the finking heart, 
Forfaken, loft, without relief, 

What foothing fweets thy fm:les impart ! 
‘Lhe drop that fweetens bitter grief. 


Still leading onward, thou doft fay 

“ Soon fhall we reach the promis’d joy ; 
“ A few more fteps purfue your way, 

“ And blifs is your’s without alloy.” 


Gentle Hope! thou dear deceiver, 
Partaker of our ev'ry care; 

From mifery our mild reliever, 
Kind faver from loft wild defpair. 


So when the golden age was fied, 
The charmer peace from earth was driv'n, 
And joy was loit—then, in its ftead, 
Hope—flatt’ring hope to man was giv'n. 
EMMA. 


———-E 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


Solution of the Enigma in our last. 
TO MARIA. 
HE charm that Mary tho’t to hide 
in foft poetic line— 
I read and figh’d 
To find it was in wine. 
The trav ler oft, by wine opprefs'd, 
Has wander'd from his way ; 
And villains oft, by guilt diftrefs’d, 
In drunken fits, themfelves betray. 


The troubled, eft to wine refort, 
To find fome refpite from their care, 
And feel themfelves at laft the fport 
Of ceafelefs anguifh and defpair. 
The mifer too, when cheer'd with wine, 
Will fometimes ope’ his golden ftore ; 
His darling wealth will then confign 
To thofe he ne'er would help before. 
ARAYT CHEM. 


February 26, 1798. 
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INTs:LLIGENCE. 


PATHANIEL ROGERS is ap- 
pointed fupervifor of the diftri¢t 
of New Hamphhire, vice — 
Wentworth; Return Jonathan Meigs, 
jun. one of the judges of the North- 
Wellern Territory, vice George Tur- 
ner; William Hazzard Wigg, col- 
JeCtor and infpector for the diftrict 
and port of Beaufort, in South Caro- 
lina, vice John Grayfon, deceafed ; 
and Robert Rowan, of Fayetteville in 
North Carolina, to be commiffioner 
of loans for that flate, vice William 
Skinner, deceafed. 

John Lanfing, jun. is appointed 
chief juftice of the ftate of New York: 
and Richard Harrifon, recorder of the 
city of New York. 

Abfalom Baird is elected a member 
in the Houfe of Reprefentatives of 
Pennfylvania, vice David Achefon ; 
and Benjamin R. Morgan a member 
of the Senate. 

On Saturday evening laft, two chiefs 
of the Cochnewaga Indians, of Ca- 
nada, and five of other Northern 
tribes, arrived in town. They in- 
form, that Colonel Brandt, of the Six 
Nations, had fent out three runners 
into the different tribes to the North, 
for the purpofe of inviting them to a 
confederated council at the Fire- 
Place of the Mohawks. Among the 
reft, meffengers were fent to the 
Cochnewagas for this purpofe, with a 
black wampum belt, whofe anfwer 
was, “If Colonel Brandt, or the 
Mohawks, wifh a council with us, they 
fhould have met us at our own Fire- 
Place, and not have called us from 
home.” The meflengers went away 
with this anfwer, but returned again 
with the black belt, and procured a 
meeting of the middle aged and 
younger chiefs, when they ‘ opened 
the top of the bufinefs,” which, they 
fay, appeared to be fraught with mif- 
chief againft the United States. They 

propofed to the Cochnewagas, that 
they fhould fell their lands which they 
now poffefs near the territory of the 
United States, and move over the 
Jake further into the Britifh territory. 


The Cochnewagas obferved that they 
enjoyed peace and plenty round their 
own Fire-Places, and that they wouid 
not take up the hatchet again{t the 
United States. Thefe chiefs further 
fay, had the belt been mixed with 
white, or had it been wholly red, or 
altogether white, it would have indi- 
cated peaceable intentions ; but being 

“entirely black, intimated mifchief. 
Their intention in coming to this 
city, is to give information te Con- 
grefs of the intended combination of 
the Indians. They fay their nation 
confifts of 500 warriors, from 16 to 
45 years of age. They have travelled 
soc miles on foot, at their own ex- 
pence, to communicate the informa- 
tion. 

A French gentleman, returning to 
his lodgings one night laft week, in 
New-York, was fhot at, and the ball 
of the piftol went through his hat. 
He ran after the man, who fied 
quickly, crying out, “ It is a miftake! 
It is a miftake !” 

On the night of the 7th ult. the 
dwelling-houle of Dr. Ivory Hovey, 
of Berwick, was confumed, together 
with moft of the elegant furniture 
and wearing apparel; the important 
papers, je about 800 dollars in 
{fpecie ; the ftables, barns, and other 
out-houfes. The fire was difcovered 
about midnight ; but had gained fuch 
an afcendency, that Mrs. Hovey and 
her daughters with difficulty efcaped 
from the flames. The activity of 
Mr. Temple Hovey, aided by the 
exertions of the neighbours, proved 
ineffeiual to fave the buildings, or 
remove much of their valuable con- 
tents. The Doctor was abfent about 
feven miles; and did not arrive until 
his houfe was in afhes. 

A Bofton paper, of Feb. 16, has 
the following article : Captain Cook, 
from Provincetown, Cape Cod, informs 
that a perfon who calied himfelf Grid- 
ley was apprehended upon fufpicion of 
an atrocious at, of which the fol- 
lowing are the particulars. A Mr. 
Baker with his fon were proceeding 

into 
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into the country to purchafe a farm, 
having with them 1500 dollars. They 
ftopped at a tavern near Rochefter, 
near the clofe of day, to fpend the 
night there. They perceived three 
men whofe conduct was fo remarkable 
as to induce them to defire the land- 
lord would make the men depart, who 
refufed, The farmer and his fon then 
proceeded to another houfe, about 12 
miles diftant, where they had arrived 
only a few moments when the fame 
three perfons entered, and behaved in 
the fame extraordinary way. The 
fears of the honeft farmer were now 
encreafed, and he made a fimilar tip- 
plication to the landlord, intimating 
his apprehenfion. The landlord re- 
fufed to turn the perfons out, though 
he acknowledged that their appearance 
was fufpicious ; but he gave the farmer 
and his fon the ufe of two piftols and 
atutlafs, with which theyretired to bed, 
but flept not. About midnight a knock- 
ing was heard at the chamber door. 
The farmer, on afking what was 
wanted, was told that a faddle in their 
room was wanted immediately. There 
was no fuch thing in the room, and 
entrance was denied. Immediately the 
door was burft open, and the three 
villains appeared. The farmer in- 
ftantly fhot one. The other two 
were advancing, when the fecond 
piftol felled another of them. The 
fon, at the fame moment, ftruck the 
third a blow with the fword upon 
his forehead, but he retreated, and for 
that time efcaped. On looking into 
the other rooms, it was found that 
the villains had murdered the landlord 
previous to their attacking the farmer, 
The above Gridley is fufpected to be 
the perfon who efcaped after receiving 
the blow. 

An account from Danbury, of the 
sth of Feb. fays, Mrs. M‘Laughlin, 
confort of the Rev. Edward M‘Laugh- 
Jin, of North Stanford, was on Tucf- 
day the oth ult. delivered of a male 
child, ayd on Thurfday following, 
after a fpace of 52 hours, of another. 

The legiflature of Maryland haye 
paffed “ an a@ for making the river 


Sufquehannah navigable from the 
line of that ftate to tide-water.” 

An account from Louifville, Georgia, 
fays, a bill has paffed both branches of 
the legifiature of that ftate, prohibit- 
ing the further importation of negroes, 
to be in operation in fix months from 
the paffing of the act. 

On Feb. 10, between the hours of 
rt and 12 at night, the fchool houfe 
in Tynfborough, (Maff.) erected up- 
on the plan of Mrs. Winflow’s dona- 
tion, was difcovered to be on fire; 
which, with a great number of books, 
and a quantity of paper, was reduced 
to afhes in about an hour. The fire 
began in the porch, from afhes care- 
lefsly left therein by a fchool boy, 
contrary to the mafter’s orders. 


Account of Communications and Dona- 
tions lately received by the American 
Pdilosopbical Society. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

A Defcription and Model of a 
Stove on a new Conftruction: with 
this motto, “Miseris succurrere disco.” 
—Offered for premium. 

An Inquiry into the comparative 
effects of Opium Oficinarum, extracted 
from the Pataver somniferum, or 
white Poppy of Linnzxus, and of that 
procured from the Lactuca saliva, or 
common Lettuce of the fame author. 
—By John Redman Coxe, M. D. of 
Philadelphia. 

Defcription of fome very fingular 
Ceremonies among the Nauwdoweffi 
Indians, a nation weft of the Mifhifliy~ 
pi, giving an account of their mufic, 
exemplified by a fpecimen of their 
mufical notes. —By Mr. S. IT. Hutch- 
infon, Prefq’lile. 

A Botanical mode of difcriminating 
between efculent and noxious vegeta- 
bles —By Mr. Benjamin Shultz. 

A Commanication, fiened “ Jin- 
provement ;” offered for the premiun 
on the fubject of thip-pumps. 


A Communication fiened “* Line =" ° 
o 


offzred for the premium on preferving 

Peach Trees. 
The methed of preventing the pre- 
mature decay of Peach Trees; offered 
for 
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for the premium on preferving Peach 
Trees. 

A Communication “ On the Culti- 
vation of the Peach Tree ;” offered 
for the premium on preferving Peach 
Trees. 

DONATIONS. 

Fixarum precipuarum catalogus 
novus ex obfervationibus aftronomicis 
in obfervatoris Gothano Annis 1787, 
1788, 1789, 1790. Autore Francifco 
de Zach.—Prefented by the Author. 

Tabulz motuum folis nove at cor- 
rete. Autore Fr. de Zach.—Pre- 
fented by the Author. 

Tabulez fpeciales aberrationis & 
mutationis in afcentionem rectam & 
declinationem una cum infigniorum 
ccccxciv ftellarum zodiacarum cata- 
logo novo ad initium anni mpccc. 
Autore Fr. de Zach.——Prefented by 
the Author. 

A collection of Tin, and other 
Englifh Ores, Spars, and Cryftals.— 
Prefented by Judge Turner. 

A Trigonometrical Survey of part 
of England.—Prefented by the Mar- 
quis of Cornwallis. 

Obfervations on the Caufes and 
Cure of Remitting, or Bilious Fevers. 
By Dr. Currie.—Prefented by the 
Author. 

A Bone of the Mammouth, fome 
time ago found in Virginia.—Pre- 
fented by Mr. Jefferfon. 

A Large fquare Plate of a Swedith 
Copper Coin, impreffed “ 4 Daler 
Silemgnt.”——Prefented by General 
Kofciufko. 

Publifhed by order of the Society. 

Samuel H. Smith, one of the 
Secretaries. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 22d February, Mr. Ralph 
Peacock, oftthis city, merchant, to 
Mrs. Bowen, lately of Jamaica. 

Same day, Mr. John J. Malcolm, 
to Mifs Deborah Howard. 

Feb. 28, in this city, Mr. William 
Litle, of Lexington, (Kentucky) to 
Mifs Eliza Stall, daughter of Mr. 
John Stall, of this city. 

On Jan. 23d, at Charlefton, (S. 
C.) Francis de Pau, to .Mifs Sylvia 
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de Graffe, daughter of the late Count 
de Graffe. , 

Feb. 3d, Diego Morphy, Efq. 
conful of his Catholic majefty for the 
{tates of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, to Mifs Louifa 
Peiro, from the ifland of St. a 2 

On Feb. 15, at Poughkeepfie, 
Col. Theodorus Baily, to Mifs Re- 
becca Talmadge, daughter of Col. 

“James Talmadge, of New-York. 

On Feb. 19, in New-York, Do&. 
jenn Neilfon, of New-Brunfwick, to 

ifs Abigail Bleeker, daughter of Mr. 
Anthony L. Bleeker, of that city. 

On Feb. 20, in New-York, Daniel 
Tompkins, Efg. of Weftchefter coun- 
ty, to Mifs Hannah Minthorne, 
daughter of Mangle Minthorne, Efq. 
of that city. 

At Norwich, (Conneéticut) Mr. 
William Haacs, of New-York, to 
Mifs Polly Riley, of Gofhen, (Con- 
necticut.) 

DEATHS. 

On Feb. 11th, at N. Stanford, Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Rachel M‘Laughlin, 
aged 19 years, confort of Mr. Edward 
M‘Laughlin. 

On Feb. 22, in New-York, Mrs. 
Mary Fox, confort of Mr. John Fox, 
collector of the Sixth Ward of that 
city, aged 34 years. 

In Charlefton, Thomas Lee Shippen, 
Efq. only fon cf Dr. William Shippen, 
of this city. 

On Feb. 22, in this city, John 
Patterfon, Efq. of Lanfinburg ; and 
Mr. Hugh James, of this city, in his 
22d year. 

At New London, (Connecticut) 
Mr. John Weeks, aged 114. When 
106, he married his tenth wife, who 
was only 16. His grey hairs had fallen 
off, and were renewed by a dark head 
of hair. A new fet of teeth had 
made their appearance; and he ate 
three pounds of pork, two or three 
pounds of bread, and drank nearly a 
pint of wine a few hours before his 
death—-(A New-York paper gives 
the above, on the authority ofa per- 
fon to whom Mr. Weeks was well 
known.) 





